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A SIMPLE STORY OF A OHRISTMAS TREE, 
KNOWN OF AT HUDSON-ON-THE-HuDSON ONE YEAR AGO. 
“* The merry Christmas, with its generous boards, 
Its fire-lit hearths, and gifts, and blazing trees, 
Its pleasant voices uttering gentle words, 
Its genial mirth, attuned to sweet accords, 
Its holy memories! 
The fairest season of the passing year, 
The merry Christmas time is here.” 


ie, F Christmas themes there have been and 
OQ there ever will be, in this and other Chris- 
N tian lands, more pages written and more 
{ima} Miscourses spoken than on any other the 
4 world has ever known. To the most of 
those who observe the day, it has, first, its 
religious aspect. Amid lights and flow- 
ers, the pzans of rich voices and the 
swelling tones of organ and orchestra, the 
feast of the Nativity receives its devo- 
tional observances. Again, it is its mis- 
sion to bring smiles and sunshine, to 
strew flowers along life’s rugged pathway, 
and to mingle some of the sweet things 
of life with the distasteful and the un- 
pleasant, so much of which is found in the 
daily experience of many, if not the most of us. Once again, 
all Christendom agrees in making this festival a peculiarly 
happy one for children. There is no other day so longed for, 
so warmly welcomed by them, as Christmas. Cares and trials 
will come to them later, so should we give them with each re- 
volving year another bright day to look back upon when 
youth has long passed and memory has become one of life’s 
dearest pleasures. 

But my purpose is not to write an essay, but to tell the 
simple “Story of a Christmas Tree.” It has for long years 
been the custom of the family represented in the foregoing 
group to “keep” the Christmas festival by the assemblage of 
its members in the evening after the traditional turkey has 
been properly disposed of. In earlier days, when all were 
still at home, and later, when somewhat scattered and a 
second and even a third generation had appeared, the whole 
have been annually gathered together, except on a single oc- 
casion when the dread messenger of death ‘had, a few days 
previous, invaded the family circle and claimed for his own a 
loved and cherished member. 

On these occasions the “Christmas Tree” has been con- 
sidered quite indispensable, and its procuring and decora- 
tion has been indeed a labor of love. That of the year 
1889 was, perhaps, an improvement, in some respects, on 
all previous displays, and the flash-light of the photographer 
has preserved its beautiful proportions and furnished a valu- 
able souvenir to all who form a portion of the picture, though 
it has not been possible to reproduce its sparkling lights, 


the shimmer, sheen and glitter of the deftly decorated and 
beautiful Tree. 

As usual, for days, and indeed for weeks before the time 
for the annual “home-coming,” there had been a great deal 
of whispering and many mysterious nods and movements, 
and later on came sundry packages by express or otherwise, 
whose contents were carefully guarded from prying eyes, and 
later still the Tree was securely planted, decorated and laden 
with its treasures and its fruits, and everybody specially inter- 
ested was on the tiptoe of curiosity and expectation. 

During the preliminary arrangement all but the managers 
were, according to custom, rigorously excluded from the apart- 
ment; and when all had been prepared and the wax candles 
upon the Tree had been duly lighted, the remaining por- 
tion of the family, its collateral branches and the guests more 
remotely connected, were called in to view the display. And, 
indeed, it was a beautiful and fascinating sight, as it was like- 
wise the occasion of many rapturous exclamations, especially 
from the lips of the more youthful participants, whose impa- 
tience had with difficulty been restrained. 

At this stage of the proceedings the photographer—one of 
the group—gets in his work, and then begins the distribution 
of the “presents,” and it is found that none have been over- 
looked and that there is something of more or less value for 
each and for all—generally something useful as well as some- 
times ornamental. 

For the grandfathers there were appropriate offerings de- 
signed for their comfort or convenience ; books, pictures, 
wraps, choice umbrellas, traveling bags, toilet sets, personal 
adornments ; for the next generation, and for the still younger, 
a suitable number of rosy-cheeked and well-dressed dolls, 
watches, velocipedes, railway trains propelled by steam, rac- 
ing tracks on which there are “trials of speed” that continue 
as long as the wound-up spring holds good, games, guns, war- 
ranted not to shoot to kill or wound, and pistols that only 
“make believe,” bright-colored confectionery, and fruits from 
warmer climes and sunnier skies, and so forth, aid so on. 

The youngsters make each a pile of their own belongings, 
and, indeed, the “children of a larger growth” 'do likewise. 
As the packages are denuded of their wrappings, there are, 
very naturally, exclamations of delight from the recipients, 
and it is usually found that somehow or other the thing pre- 
sented is just exactly what the receiver wanted! Curious, 
isn’t it? I suspect that generally the giver contrived to find 
out beforehand what would be most acceptable and acted on 
the intimation, or perhaps on intuition. 


But, perhaps, the “ Story” will be deemed incomplete with- 
out some space devoted to the Personnel of the picture, be- 
ginning with the youngest-born—the last edition—the baby 
of the household. Ruth, the wee thing cradled in her 
mother’s arms, is thought by fond parents and admiring 
“aunts and cousins” to be “the beauty of the family.” Her 
sweet little face is ever glowing with ‘“‘a smile for those who 
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love’’ her, as everybody must. To say that she is “as pretty 
as a picture,” is not extravagant, and what is more, she is as 
good as she is pretty. Ruth—I never hear her name spoken 
but it reminds me of a pleasantry. A Sunday-school teacher 
—a young lady, of course—was relating to her class the Bib- 
lical story of “Ruth and Boaz,” and then, to ascertain if the 
little folks comprehended it fully, said inquiringly, “ Boaz did 
a very nice thing for Ruth. What was it?” Up went the 
small hand of a small boy. “Well, Willie, what was it?” 
“Married her,” said the youngster, and it is quite unnecessary 
to say that the teacher “smiled a smile.” Our Ruth has some 
years between her and marriageable age, but she may meet 
her Boaz some day. Alice, an elder sister, is the next in 
order. This little lady, throned on her grandfather’s knee, 
has quick perception, intelligent observation and “cunning” 
infantile ways. She has already developed a talent for pos- 
turing, as her pose as a “cherub,” represented in the picture 
among the branches at the top of the Tree, shows readily 
enough. Philip—usually “ Phil.,” the youngest scion of an- 
other branch of the ancestral tree—the lad resting against his 
paternal grandfather at the right and near his father and 
mother, is the Benjamin of his tribe, full of boyish vigor, yet 
slightly indolent withal, caring more for games and outdoor 
sports than for books and blackboards. “The world goes 
very well” with him, and if he lives to manhood will make his 
way, for while he has no self-conceit he has plenty of self- 
reliance. Ashas been said of another, he may not be the one 
who can say his verse best at the Sunday-school, but he is the 
boy who can step up to the front of the other boys after the 
concert is over and take home the prettiest girl in the school. 
Willie, the next in order, the youngster at the blackboard, 
manly, thoughtful, studious, helpful, will disappoint his friends 
if he does not make his mark as an alert, active and success- 
ful man of business when he comes to man’s estate. There 
is in this land of freedom and free men a wide and ever widen- 
ing field for industrious, intelligent and capable men, and 
“the boy,” as every observer knows, “is father to the man,” 
and for such boys, with honesty and truthfulness added, there 
are, in an ordinary life-time, great possibilities. Fannie May, 
the lassie standing near her grandfather and her three maiden 
aunts, usually called by her pet name of “ Masie,” has not yet 
passed beyond that stage of life when dollies are discarded, 
and is uniformly the recipient at Christmas time of something 
of the sort, which is hailed as exquisitely “lovely” and “ charm- 
” in every way. Her motherly nature developed years 
“ago when, younger than now, she chose to consider herself 
“Mrs. Ferguson Powers,” and would talk to herself by the 
hour, pleading with or reproving her imaginary children, who 
had a wonderful propensity for making themselves unpresent- 
able by wading in mud-paddles and making dirt-pies. To keep 
them tidy was no small task, and her motherly trials were 
related to her imaginary callers, quite after the fashion of 
grown-up mothers. She will, Providence permitting, supervise 
a household of her own some day, and will do it well. Jessie, 
the other young girl, the eldest-born of this third generation, 
kneeling near the small baby, has passed beyond that period 
when dollies, however elegantly attired, are cherished, and is 
fast verging upon that of young maidenhood. Music, and 
well-chosen books and companions, with a devoted mother’s 
watchful care and counsel, should develop her loving, serene, 
and quiet spirit, into such womanly graces as will charm the 
social circle and adorn and beautify her so far happy home. 
To undertake to depict other than in a general way the 
second generation shown in the picture, is scarcely worth 
while. They are all—men and women-—living earnest and 
useful lives, and of none can it be said that they have lived 
their lives in vain. In their “day and generation” they fill 
the niche where fate and fortune has placed them, fairly well, 


and with this they are content, as indeed they should be. Of 
the two grandfathers it may be said that each has already at- 
tained to the number of years allotted to mankind. Both 
have been deprived of their life congusions, and for them 
life’s sun is hastening to its setting. 

As for the Tree itself, it is certainly a beautiful one, though 
at the time it flourished and sparkled and yielded its treas- 
ures on the evening of Christmas day last year, its reproduc- 
tion in Goop HouseKEEPING was not thought of, and its nu- 
merous readers are indebted for a sight of it to its editor, who 
claimed the picture of the “Tree,” and its surroundings, as 
happily illustrating the joys and pleasures attendant upon the 
“keeping” of an especially Happy and MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

—One of the Grandfathers. 
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“THE LAND OF THE AFTERNOON.” 


The gray is over the gold, the earth 
Ilas robed her in fading fitness ; 

And we’re not as young as we used to be, 
Alas for the mirror’s witness. 

And candor, within our secret soul, 
Albeit with some lamenting, 

Compels to the faithful mirror’s charge 
A silent and sad assenting. 


We cannot dance as once we did, 
Till the small hours of the morning ; 

We do not stand at the garden gate, 
The chill of evening scorning. 

We care no more for the jingling bells 
Once held in such high favor ; 

The games that once we held so dear 
Are like salt without its savor. 


The long, long walks ’neath the skies of June 
In the moonlight calm and stilly, 

The mountain climb in the August noon 
With Margaret or Lily— 

We loved them well, and memory 
Will never through life forsake them ; 

But we’d rather sit in our easy chairs, 
And let our children take them. 


We like to hear their voices ring 
Over croquet or tennis; 

We like to see them ride or row, 
Whatever skies may menace. 

But we do not grieve that we have passed 
Beyond these youthful pleasures ; 

That our steadier pulses now keep time 
To slower, statelier measures. 


We’ve known the joys of the morning-land, 
Glorious, gay and tender ; 

We’ ve stood on the midday heights amid 
The harvest’s ample splendor ; 

Now the lengthened rays of the westering sun 
Shed their milder fervor o’er us, 

And the sweet fair land of the afternoon 
Spreads its mellow grace before us. 


Its purple peace-crowned mountains rise 
Wrapped in the hazy distance ; 

Its restful labors beckon us, 
With gentle, wise insistence. 

We will enter in to the calm fair land, 
Loved of the priest and poet; 

For we’re not as young as we used to be, 
And what is more, we know it. 


But we’ve won from the land of the far away 
Some treasure of truth’and duty, 
Some sweetness and light we’ve lived to bless 
The present with joy and beauty. 
We’ve learned the worth of the human heart, 
The bliss of loving and giving, 
So, morn or midday or afternoon, 
We’ve found life worth the living. 
—Carlotta Perry. 
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A PINE-CONE CHRISTMAS. 


WHERE GIVING AND RECEIVING WERE WEIGHED IN AN ADJUSTABLE 
BALANCE. 


= WISH,” said Benny, wistfully, “ that 
I had something to do.” 

But none of the family seemed to 
heed the remark. Farmer Stebbins 
scowled before him and _ brooded 
over the mortgage. His overworked 
wife sighed and kept on with her 
mending. The children did not 
look up from their studies, and, Jake, 
the hired man, dozed in a corner. 
Miss Stain heard the pathetic words 
and smiled into Benny’s eyes sym- 
pathetically. She did not wonder 

that he was lonely and tired of sitting in that cheerless room, 
reading the weekly paper over and over, or the few books 
that he already knew by heart. She herself felt like throw- 
ing out her arms as Benny had, and protesting against the 
emptiness of the Stebbins’s life. 

Miss Stain taught in the village school and boarded with 
the Stebbinses. Every day Jake took her and the children to 
the little red school-house in the village, and came for them at 
night. After school hours she taught Benny. Benny was a 
cripple—a hunchback. She was very fond of Benny. 

Miss Stain looked about the room, mentally debating 
whether she should go upstairs and sit the evening through 
alone, or remain with the silent family. Either was bad 
enough. Perhaps it was because there shou/d have been a 
Christmas bustle in the air; that there shou/d have been de- 
lightful mystery depicted on the mother’s face ; that Georgie 
and Bess shou/d have been on tip-toe with excitement and 
curiosity, that the absence of these made her notice, as never 
before, the cheerlessness of the living-room, and remember 
that outside the fields were white with snow, that the orchard 
trees were leafless, and that for miles up and down the coun- 
try road not a living creature could be seen. 

By and by Benny slipped from his chair and went over 
and stood by his father. How small and pale he looked— 
that crippled boy—beside the muscular, weather-beaten man ! 

“Pa,” he said, coaxingly; he laid a wasted hand on the 
shabby sleeve, and looked wistfully into his father’s face; 
“don’t you think—that mebbe—we could have a Christmas 
this year? An’atree? We never had a tree.” 

The children raised their heads from their books and list- 
ened breathlessly for the answer. The mother held her 
needle suspended in the air, anxiously. Miss Stain waited, 
hopefully, and Benny clutched more tightly at the sleeve, 
while his eyes grew big and bright. 

The children did not know that a lump came into the 
father’s throat and a mist into his eyes at the sight of the 
pinched face and the touch of the little hand. It was a pity 
thoy did not know that he would have given his farm, at that 
moient, to have been able to say, “Ah, that we will, my 
boy!” But the mortgage raised its ugly head. It was 
always thrusting itself upon them. They were so tired of 
thinking of it, of hearing of it! If it would only go away at 
Christmas time! But it did not go away; it was there, and 
they could not forget. 

“Christmas!” cried the farmer, bitterly. ‘ What’s Christ- 
mas tous? Christmas is fer rich folks, not poor ones. There 
won’t be a Christmas ere, I’m thinkin’, till Christmas-trees 
grow their own presents!” : 

Benny slipped into his chair again, without a word, while 
the other children winked back the tears and tried to swallow 


needle once more, and Miss Stain decided to go upstairs. 

What a pity! she thought over and over when she was in 
her unattractive room. What a pity! to be a child and not 
expect a Christmas! To be young, and not look forward with 
the certainty of Santa’s coming to the Best of Days! The 
teacher forgot her homesickness; forgot that she was not go- 
ing to spend the holidays at Annis, as she had planned; for- 
got that she was far from home and kindred; forgot every- 
thing but the hurt, patient look in Benny’s eyes, and the grief 
in the other childish faces. 

If only her salary were not so small! If only she could 
think of some plan of a Christmas for those four children! 
After she was in bed, she lay awake for a long time, thinking, 
fancying the wind rushed by shrieking, in a hurry to pass a 
house where there would be no Santa Claus. Oh, if the 
spirit of Christmas could but once cast his genial spell over 
the household! She fell asleep, still thinking of the children, 
and dreamed that Santa Claus was in the top of the old 
pine-tree in the yard, pelting her with cones, and that as they 
touched her hands, they turned into beautiful Christmas gifts. 

The next morning, as Miss Stain stood waiting outside the 
door for Jake to drive up from the barn, she noticed that the 
wind had shaken dozens of cones from the pine-tree. Just 
why she stooped and picked one up, she could never tell. It 
must have been the spirit of Christmas that made her ex- 
amine closely the brown, scaly thing. As she looked, a 
sudden thought came to her like an inspiration. Why could 
not something be made of those delicately cut, shining scales? 
She had been termed ingenious, and had the knack of making 
pretty things out of little. Why could she not bring her ingenu- 
ity to account, when so sorely needed? She thought of it all 
the way te the school-house, looking at the cone again and 
again, sure that there were great possibilities in those brown 
scales. I am afraid that for the first time in her experience 
the conscientious little teacher allowed thoughts other than 
of lessons to enter her mind that day, for certain it is that 
when she came home at night, she was full of a plan that she 
had developed, and so animated with enthusiasm that uncon- 
sciously she brought a cheery little gleam of sunshine into 
the dreary home circle. 

Miss Stain found Farmer Stebbins alone in the living- 
room, gazing moodily out of the window. She was somewhat 
afraid of him; he had’adverse opinions concerning so “ much 
schoolin’.” He believed that “this learnin’ put a lot of tom- 
foolery into the young ones’ heads an’ made ’em want things 
they couldn’t have.” And he had a way of speaking crossly. 
Miss Stain dreaded unfolding her plan to him, but it must be 
done, and there was no time to be lost. 

“ Mr. Stebbins,” she said, “I’ve thought of a plan to-day 
that I think would please the children. You know I’m fond 
of the children, especially Benny.” ‘ 

Ah, yes, Benny! It may be the father remembered that a 
time might come when there would be no Benny, when only 
the crutch and the low chair and the few worn books and the 
memory would be left. At any rate he turned from the win- 
dow and let her tell her plan, without so much as an impatient 
interruption. He did not seem to be much impressed by it. 
#e had never heard of a Christmas that cost nothing, he said. 
But if she wanted to try, well and good, only she must remem- 
ber he’d no money to throw away. He was not very enthusi- 
astic, certainly, but the young teacher was not discouraged ; 
on the contrary, she was even jubilant, and Benny coming in 
just then, she hugged him in her delight. 

“Oh, Benny! we ave to have a Christmas! Your father 
says so.” 

“ Did you, pa?” Benny could not credit his ears. 
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’ take much stock in it myself, but she can try, long’s it don’t 
cost nothin’.” 

After supper, Miss Stain and Mrs. Stebbins had a long talk 
out in the kitchen. No one paid attention to it, save Benny, 
who was full of the importance of the secret he was carrying. 
But when teacher opened the door a bit and called to Benny 
and Susie to come out there, Georgie and Bess began to 
wonder what was happening. Jake called it a “ pow-wow.” 
What was a “ pow-wow”? Was it fun? Was it as good as 
Christmas? Was it aChristmas? The idea was too good to 
consider even. But what made Benny cry, “Oh, Teacher!” 
and Susie exclaim, “ How perfectly lovely!” Something was 
going to happen. It must be—they dared not say it, but in 
their little hearts they hoped it—a Christmas! 

For this is one of the dearest things about dear old 
Santa. He knows the pleasure of anticipation, and the very 
minute he is reasonably sure his overtures will be received, 
he establishes a sort of telegraphic communication between 
each little childish heart and his great Christmas office. 
Those Christmas mysteries—the knowledge that sister slips 
something out of sight when you come in, and that mother 
starts, quite flustrated, when you appear suddenly; all the 
little smiles and sly glances and knowing looks—don’t you 
suppose that Santa sends them on purpose to let you know? 

So the children began to suspect, especially when they 
heard their mother rummaging around in bureau drawers and 
chests and even in the attic. When Susie and Benny staid 
all the evening in Teacher's room and would not let them so 
much as peep in, they were more than certain that something 
“ Christmassy ” was brewing. 

Miss Stain was not long in getting her materials together 
and her workers started. There were but two weeks before 
Christmas, and not a moment to be lost. The day after Mr. 
Stebbins had given his consent to the plan, before Jake came 
to take them home, she slipped over to the establishment 
known in the village as the Store, where everything in the way 
of general merchandise could be obtained. 

She wanted boxes—“ any kind, size, shape or color””—she 
smilingly told Mr. Dick, and that individual, glad to get rid 
of them, set out a quantity upon the counter. The number 
that Teacher selected surprised the group of village idlers 
gathered around the stove into something like animation. 
She was laying aside boxes, big and little, square deep boxes, 
large flat boxes, long narrow boxes, shoe boxes, hat boxes— 
why, it did seem as if Teacher had gone crazy over boxes ; 
what was she going to do with so many? Mr. Dick could 
scarcely restrain his curiosity, and the loungers could not re- 
member when they ever before had been so “ stirred up” by 
anything ! 

After selecting as many as she wished, Miss Stain asked 
for the little wooden boxes such as berries come in, and for 
peach and grape baskets. There were not so many of these, 
but Mr. Dick managed to find several, some in use as recep- 
tacles for various articles in the grocery line, which he oblig- 
ingly emptied, insisting that he did not need them. They 
were all somewhat dilapidated—old, stained and dusty—but 
Teacher assured him it made no difference, and that Jake 
would call for them all in the morning. Then she bought a 
spool of brown thread, ten cents’ worth of linseed oil, a bolt 
each of the narrowest satin ribbon in red, yellow and blue; a 
small bottle of gold paint, and a few sheets of different 
colored tissue paper, and departed, leaving Mr. Dick more 
mystified than before. 

Meanwhile Benny, at home, had been hard at work. His 
mother had gathered a quantity of cones, and had found a 
great many in different parts of the house that the children 
had brought in from time to time. Some had fallen in early 
summer and were of a beautiful green, some were golden, 


and the greater number the brown of the ripened cone. With 
his sharp jack knife, Benny cut the scales from the cones, be- 
ginning at the stem end, and cutting one at a time, carefully, 
so as not to break or splinterit. It was hard to do this at first, 
but a little practice enabled him to do it easily and skillfully. 
He cut close to the cone-stem, that as much as possible of the 
beautiful red-brown tints might be left. Benny had never 
noticed how beautiful these tints were, nor how wonderfully 
the scales overlapped, each attached to the cone by a flinty, 
pin-like thorn, and hiding two little winged seeds. 

He worked energetically all day, and when school was over 
and Teacher back there were piles of loose scales ready 
for her. 

“You've cut them nicely,” she said approvingly. 
green and gold will work up finely.” 

Yet it did not seem that anything pretty could be made 
from those dusty brown and green cone-scales. Benny and 
Susie looked dubious, but Miss Stain was in the best of spirits. 

“Wait a bit,” she said, producing the linseed oil. The 
scales were put in this in old earthern dishes and stirred 
about, that each might be wet. ‘“ Now we will let them lie in 
the oil until after supper,” directed Teacher. 

After the meal was over, when the dishes had been “ done 
up,” there was another “ pow-wow.” Georgie and Bess fairly 
quivered with curiosity by this time. Once or twice they dis- 
cussed the feasibility of boldly breaking into the room. They 
contented themselves, however, by stealing guiltily upstairs 
and listening at Teacher’s door, but it was very quiet inside, 
and the cold soon drove them back to the living-room, there 
to whisper together over the remarkable turn affairs had 
taken and to speculate on what the Christmas would be like. 

The four in Teacher’s room were too busy to talk. They 
sat around the little table, each with a pile of scales before 
him, rubbing and polishing away for dear life. The oil had 
softened and brightened the scales, and the rubbing cleaned 
them. When wiped and polished the scales were scattered 
over newspapers to dry. Zhe rags they had used were burned, 
to prevent a farm-house bonfire, Teacher said, and the party 
separated for the night. 

Miss Stain then took an inventory of her stock. Mrs. 
Stebbins had brought her the results of her search. “’Tain’t 
much,” the poor woman had said. “I’ve brought everything 
I’ve got that you thought you could use; but, land sakes! 
what you can do with ¢#a¢/ truck beats me!” 

But the teacher accepted the scanty contribution gladly, 
although it was, indeed, not much—a few faded ribbons, some 
pieces of an old brown silk dress that many years ago Mrs. 
Stebbins had proudly worn; some bits of a pink chambrey 
frock that Bess had outgrown, and a yard or so of turkey-red 
cotton. Miss Stain examined them thoughtfully; then she 
went to her closet and took down a white wool dress that 
hung there. What good times that dress had seen in the 
days that were before she had been obliged to strike out for 
herself and seek a livelihood! It had seen several years’ 
service, but it had been worn carefully, and the white surah 
sash that was attached was not soiled, only creased. How 
pretty that sash was! Should she doit? Would it be a sin- 
ful waste? It could be pressed and worn a year longer. But 
Miss Stain remembered the children and Benny’s joy at the 
hope of a Christmas, and hesitated no longer. She unpinned 
it from the dress and, taking her,scissors, resolutely cut the 

beloved sash into three parts. It was for Benny’s sake. 
These, with a few ribbons of her own and a somewhat worn 
white silk handkerchief, she laid aside with Mrs. Stebbins’s 
little offering, and went to bed. 

The next morning, before it was time for school, she de- 
scended into the kitchen, taking the silk pieces, and in a 
trice, almost, they were dyed beautiful shades of red, yellow 
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and blue, with diamond dyes of those colors that she had had 
left from dyeing silk for a rug some time before. Jake took 
the boxes back with him, after he had left the four at the 
school-house, and Mrs. Stebbins hid them in the teacher’s 
room. 

Friday evening the real work began. Teacher made the 
first pine-cone article alone, Susie watching and proving an 
apt pupil, Benny sorting the scales, keeping needles threaded 
and rendering assistance in various other ways. There were 
busy times for the next fortnight, but the last week was vaca- 
tion, and much was accomplished. As one article after an- 
other was finished, Miss Stain’s fertile brain suggested a new 
one, and her busy fingers soon achieved a fresh triumph. 

Perhaps you might like to follow her example and have a 
Pine-Cone Christmas. Miss Stain selected one of the small 
berry boxes. She first covered the open space at each of the 
corners with a bit of silk, fulling it on to make it stand out 
soft and fluffy. Around the top she put a binding of silk, but 
sewed it on full, so that it was more of a puff. She turned the 
edges under at the top of the silk at the corners, but along 
the sides of the box, inside and out, she did not hide the raw 
edges. Next she sewed on the scales, beginning at the upper 
right-hand corner, placing the first one so that its tip lapped 
over and hid the edge of the puff and also the raw edge of 
the puff at the corner. The second scale lapped a trifle over 


the first, and so on around the box. The second row was put 
on so that the tip of each scale came between the two above 
it, as low as possible without showing the stitches, to let the 
red-brown tints be seen. In her prettiest articles, Miss Stain 
put on a few rows of green scales, then of golden, and fin- 
ished with the brown, which produced a beautiful shaded 
effect. She found the largest scales most satisfactory, being 
more showy and more easily sewed on. The box covered 
with the scales, it was set aside and the lining prepared. 

Five pieces of pasteboard, each a trifle smaller than the 
sides and bottom of the box, were cut out and covered with a 
layer of cotton batting. Next, silk was cut, larger than the 
pasteboard, and caught in loose soft folds to it. (In some 
linings afterwards she tufted the silk at regular intervals.) 
The silk left at the sides was turned down all around over 
the pasteboard and fastened. When each of the five pieces 
had been treated thus, they were slipped, a side at a time, 
into the box, and fastened securely, and the bottom pressed 
in the last. The cotton batting had made the pieces larger, 
and they thus were just the size of the box and fitted snugly. 
A row of the narrow satin ribbon, matching the silk used, was 
sewed around the bottom of the box outside to cover the 
stitches in the last row of scales, a bow was placed at one of 
the upper corners, and the dainty box was completed, repay- 
ing tenfold its trouble and expense. By the addition of a 
cover, “scaled” and lined as the box had been, and attached 
to the box by ribbon hinges, tiny bows of ribbon hiding each 
end of the hinge, a charming Handkerchief Case was before 
them. 

A Glove Box was made in the same way, using a long nar- 
row box for a foundation, and a Jewel Box was also treated 
as the first, after having been divided into compartments by 
strips of pasteboard, covered with silk. 

A wooden grape-box, a foot square, was converted into a 
beautiful receptacle for photographs, and another like it, made 
in the same way, was changed by the addition of pockets 
into a pretty Work Basket. 

Miss Stain made this secretly for Susie. She lined the box 
with pink chambrey. On three sides she sewed full pockets, 
and in one corner a tiny one forathimble. The fourth side 
was occupied by a little emery-bag, a somewhat larger stuffed 
bag for pins, and a dainty needle-book made of chambrey- 


covered pasteboard and leaves of pinked white flannel. 


A screen-shaped Photograph Frame was next considered. 
Six pieces of pasteboard were cut, about six inches by nine 
in size. An oblong hole was cut in three of them—the pic- 
ture window, Benny called it. The other three were covered 
on one side with silk brought over so as to cover the edges, 
In making a second frame these backs were simply gilded, 
and laid, silk side down, less than half an inch apart, and each 
two joined together by pasting a hinge of silk about an inch 
wide and as long as the frame over them. The three with 
the “windows” were finished at the outside edge by a nar- 
row puff and the scales sewed on, beginning at the outer edge, 
tips outward. The base of the scales converged at the pic- 
ture space, and the stitches and edge of the board were hid- 
den by a narrow puff. The three “scaled” pieces were then 
attached to their mates and each sewed firmly on three sides, 
after which the frame was ready for its pictures. 

A Hair Receiver was made froma round of pasteboard about 
six inches in diameter, clipped an inch deep all around at in- 
tervals of aninch. These clipped pieces were turned upa 
trifle and each lapped over its neighbor sufficiently to make 
the pasteboard hemispherical. ‘Three rows of scales were 
sewed on; finished with a puff of silk, and the remaining space 
gilded. The puff gave the rounded bottom a foundation and 
prevented its “ wabbling.” A piece of silk, half a yard long 
and six inches wide, was joined at the ends, gathered to the 
size of the pasteboard and sewed inside the edge. If one is 
skillful, it is better to sew the silk on the pasteboard first and 
then add the scales. The top part of the silk was then 
hemmed, and aribbon run in, and a convenient little bag that 
would not overturn, and might be placed on the bureau or 
hung beside the toilet table, as desired, was the result of their 
labors. 

A Jardiniere was made from a bandbox, the curved side 
made the desired circumference, and cut in two parts. When 
sewed together again the pieces at the bottom were made to 
overlap more than at the top, to give the necessary slope. 
Rows of scales were then sewed on. In one jardiniere they 
were sewed on to the bottom and the narrow ribbon used to 
hide the stitches; in the other the scales came a little over 
half-way, the uncovered part being finished by a band of 
wide ribbon. Jake sawed round pieces of wood the size of 
the bottom, and this was slipped in and fastened with tacks 
just before the ribbon was put on. The jardiniere was highly 
satisfactory, and any plant might be proud of so dainty a crock 
covering. 

Match Boxes were made by covering small round boxes 
with scales, pasting in a lining of tissue paper, and finishing 
with the ribbons and a tiny bow at the top, with a loop to 
hang it by, if desired. 

Hair-Pin Boxes were made in the same way, and tiny Pin- 
cushions also, with the difference that the boxes were filled 
with bran and a cover of silk added. 

A Lamp Mat was made of a round of felt a foot in diame- 
ter. Beginning at the edge, three or four rows of scales were 
sewed on and finished with a puff of silk, leaving a bare space 
for the lamp standard. Another was made in the same way, 
the felt being first cut in deep points. 

A Waste-Paper Basket was made from a peach basket. 
The spaces between the strips of wood were filled in with 
turkey-red cotton and the puff put on at the top. After the 
scales were added a lining of turkey-red was quilled in and a 
narrow piece bound about the bottom outside. A second 
Paper Basket, equally pretty, was made from an old muff-box. 

The three were pretty well tired by this time, but Miss 
Stain had one more idea to work out, and the most unique 
and perhaps the most beautiful of all the articles was made. 
It was a Hand Bag. 

She found a piece of Mrs. Stebbins’s silk, which was a 
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pretty shade of golden brown, and was good. She took two 
pieces, the breadth of the silk in length and about fifteen 
inches wide, and joined both ends. One edge she hemmed 
and made a place for a draw-string at least an inch from the 
top of the hem. The other edge she drew almost together, 
within, say,an inch. A round of silk was then sewed on over 
this space from inside, and the gathered edges of the bag were 
fastened smoothly to it. Next, a round piece of strong cloth, 
about nine inches across, was cut in the shape of a large, five- 
petaled daisy. Teacher drew the design first on paper by 
eye, and then cut the cloth byit. This “ daisy ” was covered 
with scales, beginning at the tips, and working in. When 
the piece was covered, the center was fastened to the center 
of the bag and the petals sewed down. Done neatly, the bag 
did not require a lining. The silk was spread as smoothly as 
possible underneath the petals, and the fullness thus came 
between the points. A ribbon was run in at the top, a bunch 
of graceful loops fastened at the bottom, and Miss Stain sur- 
veyed a very pretty hand-bag with pardonable pride. 

““T believe there is no limit to the articles one could make 
with these scales,” she said, running her hand through the 
heaps which were left. “A few ingenious people with taste 
and ingenuity could do wonders in the way ot a Pine-Cone 
Festival for a church or some institution where a novel enter- 
tainment was needed. We might be thinking of something 
of the kind for next fall, and raise money to start a library for 
the school.” And Miss Stain’s busy imagination already 
saw the old school-room bedecked with green, and money 
pouring in from the sale of dainty pine-cone articles. 

“We've enough things for all of us, two or three times 
over,” said Susie. “I suppose Bess and Georgie would 


rather have some toys instead of a pine-cone box, but it’s the 
best we can do,” she sighed. 
“Tt ain’t so much what we ge?,” said Benny, philosophi- 


cally ; “it’s knowin’ we’re eepin’ Christmas. And there’s the 
tree, you know.” 

When Benny and Susie had stretched themselves and gone 
off to enjoy a well-earned rest, Miss Stain looked over the 
scraps of silk and pasteboard that were left, for she had an 
idea of which she wished the children to remain ignorant. 
She cut the pasteboard into odd shapes—triangles, hexagons, 
octagons, pears, hearts, diamonds, etc.—and made boxes of 
them by sewing strips of pasteboard over and over, at right 
angles to them, forming sides. These quaint boxes she 
“scaled,” lined some with silk and some with paper, pasted 
paper on the bottom to hide the stitches set in sewing on the 
sides, and then gilded it. Then, with covers for all and dainty 
bows of the scraps of ribbon left, the boxes were finished and 
smilingly hid away. 

To say that Bess and Georgie were nearly beside them- 
selves with curiosity, would be expressing it mildly. Nobody 
pretended to deny that there was to be “a Christmas.” 
Every one was in the delightful flutter which the days just 
preceding the holidays always bring, and even the father and 
Jake seemed to catch the spirit of Christmas that was in the 
very air. 

Three days before Christmas, when Farmer Stebbins 
drove into Annis with a load of wheat, Miss Stain went with 
him. The children looked wistful, but their father could not 
be bothered with them, and Miss Stain, for some reason, did 
not seem anxious for their company. 

“‘Sakes alive! she’s had enough of ’em the last two weeks,” 
said the mother, as they watched the two drive off, not 
thinking it strange that the teacher should wish to be alone; 
but she did wonder what was in the bundle that Miss Stain 
had slipped so hurriedly under the seat, as if not wanting 
any one to see'it. It was a big bundle, too. 

About dark the two returned, Miss Stain very demure. but 


seeming to have difficulty in controlling the corners of her 
mouth. She went directly to her room, and no one noticed 
that presently Jake slipped in from the barn, where he had 
been unhitching the horses, and stole up to the top of the 
stairs, where Teacher stood, waiting to receive the big bundle 
he carried, and which did not look in the least like the one 
she had taken away. 

At last there was only one day till Christmas. Hourly the 
excitement among the younger Stebbinses grew, if possible, 
more intense. Even Susie and Benny, who expected no sur- 
prises, began to grow nervous with eagerness. 

In the morning, Georgie and Bess were dispatched to the 
village on an errand, and during their absence Jake hauled in 
the fine old pine tree he had cut for the occasion, and under 
Miss Stain’s directions set it up in the middle of the parlor. 

And then those two took entire possession of the room, and 
let no one so much as poke his nose inside the door, not even 
Mother, who bustled about in smiling concern, wonderfully 
busy at something in the kitchen. Meanwhile Jake carried 
in great armfuls of pine boughs, and, after the running back 
and forth and up and down stairs had ceased, and the doors 
were shut, the bustle and stir and hammering and pounding 
and orders and assents and exclamations that were heard in- 
side the parlor were simply maddening to the eager outsiders. 

And then—Christmas morning! and with it the happy 
laughter and shrill cries of Merry Christmas! and the patter 
of little bare feet running down to the stockings! How the 
children scampered down to peep into the four little hose 
that, at Teacher’s suggestion, they had hung up the night be- 
fore. And, wonder of wonders, there was something in each! 
—a little bag of candy, an orange and a Christmas trifle—a 
bit of ribbon for Susie, a game of authors for Benny, a rub- 
ber ball for Georgie, and a doll’s chair for Bess, marked with 
a “ Merry Christmas from Teacher and Jake.” And under- 
neath each little stocking was a pair of the blackest, bright- 
est, shiniest shoes you ever laid your eyes upon! Farmer 
Stebbins had done this. The spirit of Christmas had been 
too much for him, “ an’ they’ll need the shoes, anyway,” he 
said, to pacify the mortgage. 

In all their lives the children had never known such a day. 
Everything went right, all day through. When had breakfast 
ever tasted sogood? When did the sun shine so brightly all 
the long happy morning? When were tasks so light and 
chores so quickly done ? 

Farmer Stebbins—you never would have known him !—and 
Jake both joined in the games that Teacher taught the chil- 
dren. They had authors. They played ball. It was great 
fun. Amelia Rosalinda, the rag doll, sat in her new chair 
and looked on approvingly. Dinner was served late—and 
when had there been such a dinner? When it was over they 
popped corn for the evening, and then, as it was nearly six 
o’clock and the tree was to be viewed at seven, Teacher—or 
was it Mother ?—suggested that they dress in their best for the 
important event. The children hailed this proposition with 
delight, and even Farmer Stebbins, although protesting 
against “such tomfoolery,” was induced to don his “ other 
suit” and a collar. 

Mrs. Stebbins appeared in her worn cashmere—and when 
had she looked better ?—and Teacher came down in the white 
wool, that did nicely without the sash, with a sprig of pine 
stuck in it to look “ Christmassy.” 

Jake had long before started a fite in the energetic little 
stove in the parlor, and Miss Stain went in to take a last look, 
she said. The children were just beginning to watch the 
clock and to think that seven would never come, when there 
was such a jingle of bells outside, such a laughing and 
trampling of snow at the steps, and such an unwonted stir 
and bustle, that for one moment the TREE was actually for- 
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gotten, as every one rushed to the windows to see what it 
meant. But Mother threw the door open wide, and cried 
Merry Christmas! quick as a wink, just as if she knew all | 
the time what was going on (and between us, she did, too), 
and the shouts of Same to you! and Merry Christmas! again, 
that came back, made the fields ring. 

The children’s eyes were like saucers. Was it Santa Claus? 
No, it was Farmer Krebs and his family, and Farmer Tims 
and Ais family, and the minister and his wife and sister, and 
the young doctor, and ever so many young people. It was 
not Santa. Jt was a party! The overwhelming importance 
and intense delight caused at the thought of having @ Chris?- 
mas and a party at the same time were beyond anything they 
had ever experienced. 

Susie and Benny simply gasped in astonishment, and John 
Stebbins stared. But, in a moment, everybody was shaking 
hands and crying Merry Christmas! over again, and acting 
as glad to see one another as if they had not met before in 
years. And Mother and Teacher laughed and laughed. 
They seemed immensely pleased over something. 

As for that mortgage,—well, the way that mortgage marched 
itself off would have done you good! It had hardly had the 
face to peep in during the day, but now it went off altogether, 
and no one so much as gave it a thought the whole evening. 

After everybody had shaken hands, and the snow was 
brushed off and wraps removed, and cold ears and noses 
warmed, the tree had to be seen. 

With much laughter and good-natured jostling and choos- 
ing of partners, they formed into a jolly procession and 
marched into the parlor and around the tree. 

And what a parlor! and what a tree! Every one said 
“Oh!” and drank in great breaths of spicy fragrance, and 
looked at the tree and said “ Oh!” again. 

You never would have known the bare, gloomy parlor in 
that bower of Christmas green and color and light. Why, it 
was like fairyland, everybody said. The corners were masses 
of green to the ceiling. Each ugly picture was hidden in 
green, and green was over the tops of the doors and windows, 
and all over the walls, while bitter-sweet and partridge ber- 
ries shone everywhere. 

And the tree! Did ever any body see such a tree? It 
was a hig one, but every branch and twig of that old pine 
was wound and hung and bedecked with Christmas fancies. 
There were tapers,—no Christmas tree in proper standing 
_ ever appears without tapers,—and there was something, yards 
and yards of it, red and blue and yellow, that was festooned 
all over the tree. The initiated saw that it was pine scales 
(Bless ’em !) strung side by side and dyed. There were also 
pine-cones gilded, suspended from the branches, and red 
partridge berries winking merrily, as if ‘hey could tell a thing 
or two! 

But when it came to the fruit of that wondrous tree, every 
one was speechless. There was not a word in the English 
language fit to express the admiration due. If the chil- 
dren were surprised before, they were utterly dumbfounded 
now. Susie and Benny stared as hard as the others, and 
wondered if they were not dreaming. There was candy! 
There were books and skates! and such a doll!—ad/ dressed, 
WITH HAIR! 

Just then Santa suddenly appeared. Nobody knows how 
he got there, but there he was. He bore a strong resem- 
blance to Jake, and looked a little taller than we usually think 
of Santa’s being. But maybe the good saint grows from year 
to year. At any rate, he proceeded to unload that tree. 

There was something for every one, which proves that 
somebody knew all the time that there was to be a party. 
And for the Stebbinses, besides the pine-cone gifts, there 


were such surprises. Susie’s work-box was stocked—thread, 


needles, pins and even a silver thimble, and in one of the 
pockets were a bottle of perfume and a dainty handkerchief. 
Benny had a set of books,—ah, you should have seen his face ! 
and Georgie the skates and a knife with four d/ades, and Bess 
the doll and atiny gold ring. If there ever were happier 
children, 7’@ like to see them. And Mrs. Stebbins had a 
pair of black kid gloves and a pretty handkerchief, and her 
husband a muffler. 

The family were beyond words. Each looked at the other 
as if to say, Where did these things come from? But no one 
could tell them, and soon they gave themselves up to the en- 
joyment of their possessions, without trying to solve the mys- 
tery. 

Miss Stain was fairly overwhelmed with compliments. 
The young doctor in particular seemed never tired of prais- 
ing her ingenuity. To think she could make such beautiful 
things out of cone-scales, he said. Every one else said the 
same. 

“ An’ I helped,” insisted Benny, with dignity. 

When the tree and the gifts had been admired, they were 
called out to discuss sandwiches and coffee, with an accom- 
paniment of cunning little cakes with pink icing, apples, pop- 
corn, and cracked hickory nuts, which proved to be as satis- 
factory, in a different way, as the tree. 

Games followed, good old games like Hide the Thimble 
and Blind Man’s Buff, which seem to have gone out of fash- 
ion nowadays. 

It was too bad to stop the fun and say good-by to Christ- 
mas and go away. But little eyes, even at Christmas, will 
not stay open all night, and finally wraps were donned, and 
the teams driven up from the barn, and, full of the Pine-Cone 
Christmas, the guests said good-night, each declaring that 
there must be another such time next year. 

By and by they were all snugly tucked away under the big 
buffalo-robes, and one after another the teams and cutters 
pulled out of the yard with their laughing loads, every one 
giving a final cheer for the Stebbins’s Pine-Cone Christmas} 

When it was all over and the family were taking a last look 
for the night at the presents, the farmer said, almost sharply, 
to Teacher: 

here! where'd these things come from? 
go off an’ buy ’em, did ye?” 

Miss Stain laughed. “I said it would be a Pine-Cone 
Christmas, and it was, from first to last,” she insisted. 

Then she told them how she had made fancy-shaped bon- 
bon boxes, which she had sold to the confectioner at Annis 
for a good price. And that three of the large boxes, which 
no one seemed to have missed, she had disposed of at a fancy 
store in that town. The money had purchased the tapers 
and candy, besides the gifts, and had repaid her for the orig- 
inal outlay in oil, ribbon, etc. But she said nothing about 
the sash, only “I’m so glad you are pleased.” 

“ But you haven’t a single thing!” Benny suddenly cried, 
with contrition. 

“That’sso! But here’s a kiss, an’ I’ll never miss in jogra- 
phy again long’s I live!” cried loving little Bess. 

They did not know that Miss Stain, having learned that 
“it is more blessed to give than to receive,” had reaped the 
richest harvest of pleasure from the Pine-Cone Christmas. 

—Mary E. Child. 


You didn’t 


LovE is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove ; 
Oh no; it is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 

— Shakespeare. 
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A OHRISTMAS DINNER. 
Prepared by MARIA PARLOA, 
And Arranged ‘“‘in Such a Manner that a Great Part 
of the Work can be Done One or Two Days 
Before the Holidays.” 

% N making preparations for a dinner on 
such festive days as Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and New Year’s, one should 
always take into consideration that 
these are nearly always family gather- 
ings rather than ceremonious affairs, 
and therefore the dinner should be of 
such a character that the hostess shall 
not be burdened with details or 
anxieties which would interfere with 
the pleasure of herself and friends; 
* for the guests, as a rule, come early on 
these days and stay late. A simple dinner, served promptly and 
hot, will be appreciated much more under these circumstances 
than an elaborate one which has cost the hostess much labor 

and so much time, too, that she has none for her guests. 
The bill of fare for a Christmas dinner can be arranged in 
such a manner that a great part of the work can be done one 
or two days before the holiday, making the work and care on 


Christmas day as light as possible. With only one servant a_ 


housekeeper will, of course, have to do a good deal herself; 
but if the work be properly done, she will have no care after 
her guests arrive. If the housekeeper be her own servant she 
still can offer a dainty dinner, by having only three courses. 
In that case she would have to prepare a larger quantity of 
material for each course. This bill of fare is for 12 people: 
CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
Cream-of-Green-Pea Soup. 
Fillet of Beef, Mushroom Sauce. 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes. 
Potato Balls with Parsley Butter. 
Orange Sherbet. 
Chicken, with Tartar Sauce. 
French Pease. Potatoes au Gratin. 
Oyster Salad. 
English Plum Pudding, Wine Sauce. 
Charlotte Russe. Wine Jelly. 
Fruit. Olives. 


Confectionery. 
Black Coffee. 


Larded and roasted grouse, with bread sauce, would be a 


good substitute for the chicken. When it is possible, arrange 
for a frozen dish for dessert, either a water-ice or ice-cream. 
It is by far the most satisfactory dish at the close of a rather 
elaborate dinner. When the principal sweet dish is plum 
pudding, something lighter should always be provided for 
those who cannot eat such rich food. 

A day or two before Christmas, boil, until tender, a fowl 
weighing five or six pounds. Use three quarts of’ water and 
only let the fowl simmer all the time it is cooking. The meat 


place. 


may be used for any one of the following-named dishes : 
White fricassee, blanquette, chicken in cream, croquettes, 
salad, or, indeed, many other dishes. The water in which 
the fowl is boiled gives the stock for the cream-of-green-pea 
soup and the potatoes au gratin. A simple lettuce or celery 
salad may be served instead of the oyster salad. 

Many people will think it isnot a Christmas dinner unless 
they have a roast goose. In that case omit the chicken and 
serve boiled or creamed onions as one of the vegetables with 
the goose. For the Tartar sauce, chop fine one table spoon- 
ful each of cucumber pickle and capers and stir into half a 
pint of Mayonnaise dressing. Serve this cold in a pretty 
glass or china dish. Olives and confectionery should be put 
on the table at the beginning of the dinner. 
Cream-of-Green-Pea Soup. 

For 12 people, use two cans of pease, three pints of chicken stock, 
one pint of cream, one pint of milk, three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, one large onion, one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of white pepper, and two teaspoonfuls of salt. Put the 
pease, chicken stock and onion on toboil. Simmer for half an hour. 
At the end of that time take out the onion and rub the pease and 
stock through a fine strainer, being careful to rub through every- 
thing, except the hulls of the pease. Now return to the soup-kettle. 
Put the cream and milk in the double-boiler and on the fire. Rub 
the butter and flour together until smooth and creamy. Stir this 
into the pease and stock. Add the salt and pepper. Boil for five 
minutes, then add the milk and cream. Stir well, and strain into 
the tureen. Serve atonce. The stock, pease and seasoning, may 
be cooked together the day before. Then, on the day of serving, 
it will be necessary only to heat the pea mixture and the milk 
and cream, put them together, let them boil up once, and then 
strain and serve. 

Tartar Chicken. 

Have three chickens, each weighing about four pounds. Get 
the provision man to split them down the back, as for broiling. 
Singe them, and then wipe with a clean towel. Dredge generously 
with salt and lightly with pepper. Lay them on a board, the split 
side down, and then press the legs upon the body. Skewer them 
in this position, using long steel skewers. Skewer the wings in 
place also. Now spread the breast, wings and legs thickly with 
soft butter; sprinkle with a thick layer of dried, pounded and 
sifted breadcrumbs. Place them in a large dripping pan, split side 
down, being careful not todisturb the crumbs. Setawayin a cool 
Whenit is time to cook them, place in a hot oven and cook 
sominutes. After they have been cooking 15 minutes, reduce the 
heat. When they are done, take out the skewers and place the 
chickens on a large platter. Garnish with parsley and serve with 
Tartar sauce. Remember, that after the chickens have been put in 
the pan nothing is done except to set them in the oven, and be 
careful that they brown evenly and do not burn. The chickens can 
be cooked early in the day, if the oven cannot be spared at dinner 
time, and then heated when wanted. 

Potatoes au Gratin. 

For 12 persons use two quarts of cold boiled potatoes cut into 
cubes, one pint of chicken stock, one pint of milk, two slices of 
carrot, two large slices of onion, six tablespoonfuls of butter, 
two level tablespoonfuls of salt, half a teaspoonful of white pepper, 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, one pint of grated bread crumbs. 
Put the flour and four tablespoonfuls of the butter in a saucepan, 
and beat together until smooth and creamy. Now add the chicken 
stock, and stir over the fire until the mixture begins to thicken. 
Add the milk, onion, carrot, and half the salt and pepper, and cook 
for ten minutes, stirring frequently. Season the potatoes with the 
remaining salt and pepper. Spread the potatoes in two stone 
china platters of moderate size and strain half the sauce over each 
dish ; also sprinkle half the bread crumbs over each. Now puta 
tablespoonful of butter, cut into bits, on top of the bread crumbs. 
Set the dishes in a moderately hot oven and cook for 20 minutes. 
Serve the potatoes in the dishes in which they are cooked. 

Glazed Sweet Potatoes. 

For 12 people use nine sweet potatoes of good size, four table- - 
spoonfuls of butter, one tablespoonful of sugar and one table- 
spoonful of water. Boil the potatoes 50 minutes; then take them 
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from the fire and pare them. Cut them in halves, lengthwise. 
Season them generously with salt. Place them, flat side down, in 
adripping-pan. Putthe sugar and water in a soup plate and stir 
until the sugar is dissolved. Now add the butter and stir over 
heat until this is melted. Baste the potatoes with this liquid and 
place the pan ina hot oven for 20 minutes. The potatoes should 
be brown and glossy when they come from the oven. 

English Plum Pudding. 

The quantities here given will fill athree-quart mould, but as 
one-half of it is enough for a party of 12, it is better to cook it in 
two moulds and keep the second for another occasion. This 
pudding will keep a year or more—if there be no boys in the 
house. Ifthe pudding is to be kept any length of time tie it ina 
cotton bag and hang -it inadry place. Plum pudding, like fruit 
cake and mince meat, is improved by keeping; therefore, it is 
better to make the pudding a few weeks before it is to be used. 
The almonds may be omitted if they be not liked. The moulds in 
which the pudding is cooked must have closely-fitting covers. 
Melon moulds are a desirable shape, and, as they can be used for 
so many other purposes, they are a good investment; but as to that 
matter, the pudding may be steamed in a tin pail. To steam 
does not mean to put the mould ina kettle with water and boil 
the pudding. There should bea large pot full of boiling water; 
on this pot a steamer should fit closely. The cover of the steamer 
must fit closely, too. Should there be any chance for the steam to 
escape by the way of the cover, lay a coarse towel loosely over the 
steamer and then put on the cover. 

For this pudding use— 
One pound of sugar, 

One pound of stoned raisins, 
One pound of Sultana raisins, 
One pound of currants, 

One pound of beef suet, 


Two ounces of citron, 
Two ounces of sweet almonds, 
Two ounces of bitter almonds, 
One small nutmeg, 
One teaspoonful of allspice, 
Half-pound grated bread crumbs, One teaspoonful of salt, 
Half-pound flour, One wine-glassful of brandy, 
Two ounces each of candiedlemon Eight eggs. 

and orange peel, 

The bread must be stale. Grate it and then weigh it. Do not 
have any crust init. Have the fruit cleaned and ready. Free the 
suet from all stringy fiber, place in the chopping tray—keeping 
it as cold as possible—and chop until it is rather fine. As soonas it 
begins to stick together sprinkle half the flour over it and then 
chop until itis very fine. Put the bread crumbs, suet, sugar, fruit, 
seasoning and remainder of the flour into a large bowl, and mix 
thoroughly. Beat the eggs well and add them and the brandy to 
the mixture in the bowl. Give another thorough mixing and put 
the pudding in a well-buttered mould or moulds. Steam for eight 
hours. Turn from the moulds and cool; then put away until the 
day of serving. The pudding should be steamed at least two 
hours before serving, and it will be better if it can be steamed three 
or four. At serving time, turn out on a flat platter and pour a gill 
of brandy around it. Stick a sprig of holly in the center of the 
pudding. Just before entering the dining-room light a match, and, 
after waiting until all the sulphur has burned off, touch it to the 
brandy and the pudding will instantly be surrounded by flame. 
The pudding should be basted with the burning brandy. Serve 
with a rich wine or brandy sauce. The candied lemon and orange 
peel can be purchased at any first-class grocer’s, if one lack the 
time to prepare it. The almonds may be omitted. 

Wine Sauce. 

Pour boiling water into a quart bowl and instantly pour it out 
again. Put one cupful of butter in the bowl and beat it until it is 
light and creamy. Gradually beat into this two cupfuls of pow- 
dered sugar. When the butter and sugar are light and frothy 
beat in a wine glass of wine, adding only a tablespoonful at atime; 
then beat in three tablespoonfuls of milk or cream. Place the 
bowl in a pan of boiling water and stir until the sauce begins to 
look as if it could be poured. Do not keep the bowl in the water 
more than three minutes. 

—Maria Parloa. 


THUs grave these words upon thy soul, 
Hope, Faith and Love; and thou shalt find 

Strength when life’s surges maddest roll, 
Light, when thou else wert blind.— Schiller. 
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PRESENT-GIVING PERPLEXITIES. 


SoME SUGGESTIONS FOR SOLVING AN INCREASINGLY SERIOUS 
PROBLEM. 


WISH to send a number of Christmas 
presents,” sighed Mrs. Giftgiver the other 
day. “Icannot afford to buy them all; 
I must make some of them, and there is 

Loe nothing new under the sun! Absolutely 

as < © nothing! Bags and blotters, calendars 

and sachets, pea nut owls on squares of card- 

( board, pen-wipers, book-marks, throws” 

—and the vivacious little lady paused in 

dismay and despair. Then followed a con- 

versation which ran something in this 
fashion. Illustrated books may be made 
at home, and, while the idea is not at all new, the book may 
be invested with an originality of its own which will make it 
new to the recipient; and there is no danger of such a gift 
being in the least common, because it is too much work to 
make it. The leaves should be made of Whatman’s best 
drawing paper, and may be proportioned to suit the taste of 
the maker, but, more especially, the text illustrated. For 
instance, seven and one-half by six inches—the design ap- 
plied to make a book longer than its width—accommodates 
the text, neatly lettered in quaint alphabet with sepia, of a 
book entitled, ‘Some Christmas Pansies.” The cover of the 
book should be eight by thirteen inches, folded in the center, 
and may be of any of the fancy papers which come expressly 
for the purpose and may have the lettering slightly touched 
with gilt or silver, or depend upon the delicate shading for 
its beauty. On the first leaf paint a pansy in purple and 
mauve to suit the following verse : 
“QO! here is one in a purple hat 
And a robe of violet silk.” 

On the next, a yellow and white one, which may be described 

by: 


ESS 


“ This little fellow is all in yellow 
And that one as white as milk.” 
Other pages may be as follows: 
**One is dressed in a velvety black, 
And one has a crimson gown ; 
This little maid is in blue arrayed, 
And that in golden brown,” 
with pansies colored to correspond, while at the end may be 
any little message which good taste and a loving heart may 
dictate. 

A dainty little book may be made, the leaves to be seven 
by four, the cover fifteen by four and a half inches, folded in 
the center. On the outside paint, “ Let Flowers Bear My 
Christmas Wishes,” in fancy lettering running diagonally 
across the cover; and on the upper left-hand corner of the 
first leaf a sweet-pea and bud in purple and crimson, bring- 
ing the tendrils carelessly across the page, with this text— 

Once within my garden wall * 
From their daily flight,” 
then on the next leaf scatter afew pink and white peas and 
continue the text— 
“ Rested a flock of butterflies, 
All in pink and white.” 
Two other leaves finish the stanza: 
“ Why they chose my garden plot 
I shall never know— 
But people call them now Sweet-Peas, 
And really think they grow!” 

If preferred, the flowers and text may be on alternate leaves 
and a few butterflies intermingled. For those who do not 
paint, it may be well to suggest that the covers of these little 
books may be daintily gilded with fine artist’s gilding in some 
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conventional design, and the text neatly done in India ink. 
Here is a suitable motto: 
“Thy own wish, wish I thee in every place 
The Christmas joy, the song, the feast, the cheer, 
Thine be the light of love in every face 
That looks on thee to bless thy coming year.” 

An exquisite book, with alternate leaves, bearing cainty 
little landscapes in water-colors, and an adaptation of Donne’s 
translation from the Latin, was much admired, and was 
cherished by the friend who received it more than an edition 
de luxe of a great author. This was the quotation : 

“God grant thee thine own wish, and grant thee mine, 
Thou who dost, best friend, in best things outshine; 
May thy soul, ever cheerful, ne’er know care, 

Nor thy life, ever lively, know sad fare; 

Nor thy works, ever equal, know disguise, 

Nor thy fame, ever pure, know contumelies, 

Nor thy prayers know low objects, still divine, 

God grant thee thine own wish and grant thee mine.” 

A “guest book ” is a welcome and pretty gift to most host- 
esses. The covers may be made of cards with ragged or 
bevelled edges, or of what is prettier yet, cards of heavy 
ivory-tinted water-color paper with metal corners of oxidized 
silver; these covers should be about eight inches square. 
The leaves are best made of heavy, unruled writing paper, 
purchased by the quire and cut to fit the covers—a half-quire 
to a book makes the thickness about right. Paint some 
pretty design on the covers and the title, ‘Guest Book,” and 
either paint or letter in India ink this or some similar in- 
scription on the fly-leaf : 


To My Guests. 

“Tf during the little time we have spent together there has been 
any simple‘ happening’ which may be a pleasant memory in after 
years, I ask that you inscribe it here.” 

‘Two of the cards form the covers and the leaves should be 
tied in through holes made by a punch, with half-inch cream- 
white moiré ribbon, one end of the bow left three-eighths of a 
yard long and to it fastened a little pencil—such as is usually 
attached to dance programs, and of a color to correspond with 
the tintsin the decorations. ‘Thus a wild-rose cover has a pale 
pink pencil; a forget-me-not cover a pale blue one. 
thing depends upon the “eternal fitness” of things in these 
little gifts. 

The more ambitious artist who wishes to bestow a pretty 
water-color and does not wish to go to the expense of framing 
it, yet remembers that it is not good form to give a gift which 
puts the recipient to any outlay of money, can have a mat 
with a bevelled outer edge made at an art store. Place the 
mat over the picture, slightly gumming it to the heavy paper 
on which the picture is mounted; neatly paste a covering 
over the back ; gum two bits of ribbon holding rings through 
which may be run the wire or narrow ribbon suspending the 
picture; and a very charming gift is completed, especially if 
the painting is well executed and not too large. 

There is nothing dearer to the heart of the thrifty housewife 
than a gift of linen. Little five o’clock tea cloths are es- 
pecially welcome and may be made to cover the small tables 
generally used for those entertainments and for card parties, 
from a yardand a quarter of “art” linen—a heavy smooth- 
surfaced linen admirably adapted to such work. If the cover 
is for an oblong table this quantity makes two. Divide 
through the center, neatly hem the edges, fringe the ends 
and work a design of drawn work above the fringe. The 
same quantity of linen will make one square cover hem- 
stitched. But the chief beauty of this linen is in the decora- 
tion, which may be etching done with pen and ink, or the 
lovely scattered designs embroidered with wash silks. For 
etching, the special ink should be used, and any design 


| orating at a reasonable price. 
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which is light and dainty. Some of the illustrated nursery 
rhymes are wonderfully pretty. “Mary, quite contrary,” 
is dainty and amusing, and there-are numberless designs 
given in the various art magazines. A charming set consists 
of tea-cloth, four napkins and a finger-bowl doily; the tea- 
cloth has Little Jack Horner’s touching history on it; the 
napkins, which are made of a square of art linen fringed, are 
decorated with a sweet child’s face in one corner, and the 
doily is prettily etched with “I’m going a milking, Sir, I am.” 
These etchings need to be exquisitely done—but, once ac- 
complished, wash well, and are something out of the common. 

Picture or easel draperies make acceptable gifts; for 
instance, one of pale shrimp pink with Safrano and La France 
roses; one of gray blue silk with a flight of swallows, or of 
light golden olive with a clematis vine showing rich, bronzy 
green foliage and feathery white blossoms. Every one likes 
a hand-screen to ornament the mantel, or to shade the face 
from the blaze of the open fire-place. Exceedingly pretty 
ones of satin with gilt handles may be bought ready for dec- 
If a Watteau group can be 
copied from an old fan, no prettier design can be found; 
Cupid and Psyche, groups of butterflies, or clusters of flowers 
are all appropriate. 

A writing-case is a simple and useful gift, and may be 
made by taking two pieces of manilla board, 10 by 12 inches, 
and covering them with cartridge paper in some delicate 
shade ; this should be firmly pasted and neatly brought over 
the edges, and on one side of each piece should be pasted 
yet another color which will conceal the edges of the outer 
piece and forma pretty contrast. Straps of ribbon firmly 
pasted at the ends (which may be concealed by bits of 
stamped gilt leather also pasted or gummed), form a support 
through which may be placed paper and envelopes; also tie 
in four leaves of blue and white blotting paper with the ribbon 
which laces up the back through punch holes placed far 
enough from the edge so that there may be no danger of 
tearing out; also fasten inside of one of the covers loops of 
ribbon to hold pen or pencil. A tiny pocket of the same 
shade of ribbon, only wider, can be made for postage stamps ; 
and if the outside of the case is daintily painted, on one side 
with birds or flowers, and a suitable motto, and on the other 
with the recipient’s initials, and a flat sachet of pale blue 
satin with heliotrope or violet powder is placed between the 
blotting paper, be sure that this home-made writing-case will 


make a tasteful and useful gift. 
—Ada Marie Peck. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


‘* Ah, my life is sweet,” moaned the gray Old Year, 
** And fleeting as the sere and yellow leaf.” 

“ Hail! I come to reign,” cried the bright New Year, 
** And a// the years do find dominion brief.” 


“Who art thou?” coldly queried the Old Year, 
‘‘Usurper! upstart! dressed in vestments fine ?”’ 

“* Keep thy temper, brother!”’ laughed the New Year, 
“* For ancient styles are somewhat past their prime.” 


“You've dethroned me!” crossly said the Old Year. 
‘“* My broken sceptre in the dust may stay.” 

* We'll put it by,” slyly laughed the New Year, 
“To rest (and rust), memento of thy day!” 


“« My heart is broken!” sighed the dear Old Year, 
‘* Memories rise to taunt me, bitter, sad.” 

“ Nay! they offer dole,” whispered the New Year, 
“‘ While I with joys arise full-sized and glad.” 


Toll the bells, mournfully, for the Old Year; 
Snows, gently bequeath him a pall! 
Glad chimes ring merrily for the New Year, 
Which smiles a fresh hope for us all! 
—Lydia Wood Baldwin, 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
OHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


“ BEAUTIFUL GIFTS, USEFUL GIFTS, AND PRETTY GIFTs.” 


E are told of a bright society woman, who keeps a 
little book, in which she classifies her acquaint- 
ances as follows: “ Artistic people,” “clever peo- 
le,” and “just nice people.” When making out 
a list for luncheon, a dinner party, or whatever 
the affair is to be, she includes all three classes among her 
guests; inviting artistic people, that her pretty rooms and 
dainty table appointments may be noticed and appreciated ; 
clever people, that there may be plenty of good conversation ; 
and a much longer list of just nice people, who are sure to 
come faultlessly dressed, and who, if they can do nothing 
more brilliant, will at least make good listeners. 

Following her example, we can classify Christmas gifts as 
beautiful gifts, useful gifts, and just pretty gifts. To be sure, 
a beautiful or pretty gift is often useful as well, and when 
this is the case, the receiver is all the more pleased. Again, 


PLusH VIOLIN. 


Fic. 1. 


following the example of this successsful hostess, we will not 
specify to which class each one belongs, but leave that to 
the discernment of the reader. 

Rare is the woman of the present age, who does not paint 
or embroider. Those who possess both of these accom- 
plishments, can make beautiful gifts for their friends, almost 
without limit. By the few, however, who can do neither, 
useful and even elaborate articles may be made from plushes, 
silks and satins, ornamented with pretty ribbons, and soft, 
dainty laces. Only the best quality of each should be used, 
as the richness of material must make up for the lack of 
painting or needle-work. 

A sachet bag is always acceptable, particularly if it has the 
charm of novelty. One which is sure to please is made as 
follows: Use very smooth chamois skin for the bag, facing 


| 


it at the top with bright red satin, about three inches deep. 
Fill the bag with dried rose leaves, and tie with ribbon, the | 
shade of the satin. On one side of the bag paint a large 
red rose, and on the other side, print in Old English, with 
gold paint, the following lines : 
“T have gathered a packet of rose leaves, 
Sweet scented. a rich perfume: 
So I send, with my Christmas greeting, 
The witchery of summer bloom.” 

A very dainty sachet bag is made from one-fourth yard of 
fine bolting cloth. Make a hem at the top, two inches deep, 
and feather-stitch both its edges with buttercup yellow silk. 
Edge with soft creamy lace, fill the bag with the contents of 
dried milk-weed pods, and tie, about four inches from the top, 
with many loops of yellow ribbon. This looks particularly 
well, if pinned upon a curtain of plush, of some rich color. 

A plush violin is a very pretty ornament to hang upon the 
wall. Shape the instrument from a flat piece of wood, about 
half an inch thick, and cover smoothly with ruby-colored 
plush. For the four strings, use gilt kismet cord, which | 
should be fastened with brass-headed tacks. A bridge can be 
bought at any music store, and should be gilded to match the 
strings. Suspend from the two ends with pink and light blue 
ribbon, making a large bow at the top. Another bow of the 
two colors is placed at one end, hiding the place where the 
strings are fastened. Fasten a strip of ribbon diagonally : 
across the broad end of the violin, hiding the other place 
where the strings are tacked, and place a third bow at the 
lower end of the strip. Cover the back neatly with cambric 
the shade of the plush. If desired, a photograph may be 
slipped under the strings. Almost any pretty colored plush 
may be used for this purpose—peacock blue, old rose, ma- 
hogany, bright terra cotta, old blue, and the various shades of 
red are all good. For something specially dainty, use pale 
blue, light yellow, shrimp pink, apple green or ivory white 
plush, taking care, in each case, that the ribbons used are of 
harmonious colors. Figure No. 1 makes the directions clear. 

A novel and strikingly beautiful sofa pillow, and a change 
from the square or qblong plush ones so long in use, is the 
circular or Turkish pillow. These may be bought at any 
art store, and are generally filled with down, though curled 
hair does just as well. Cover the top and bottom smoothly 


Fic. 2. TurxktsH Sora PILtow. 
with bright red satin, the piece around the edge being put on 
in puffed effect. Obtain two very nice chamois skins, from 
which cut two circles, the size of the pillow. Point the edges, 
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and have a pretty all-over design stamped upon each cover, 
selecting one which may be cut out, when finished, as in 
Roman embroidery, now so popular. Work the entire 
pattern in button-hole stitch, using heavy embroidery silk of 
different colors that will blend with the satin, and lace the 
top and bottom with large, old-gold silk cord. The satin 
shows brightly through the openings. Figure No. 2 shows 
this pillow. Those who prefer to paint the chamois, can do 
so with equally good effect. Here are three beautiful ways 
of decoration: 

First: Paint the entire surface a light chocolate for the 
ground. Upon this, paint large velvety-pink roses with their 
leaves, in metallic luster effect. (Peacock blue satin.) 

Second: Silver the chamois, and ornament with conven- 
tional designs of feur-de-dis in delicate corn color. (Pale blue 

satin.) 

Third : Choose for the ground, dull copper color, and paint 
upon it lotus flowers and leaves of old ivory in relief. (Pink 
satin.) 

An inexpensive and useful present, to be worn while dress- 
ing the hair, is made as follows: Purchase a plain white 
towel, of very fine quality, and fold so that the part to be 
worn in front shall be one-third the length of the back. Cut 
the front in two equal parts, and shape a place for the neck. 
Bind neatly and trim with fine torchon lace. On one side of 
the front, outline a brush and comb, and on the other side, 
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Fic. 3. NOVEL HAIR-RECBIVER. 


a hand-mirror, Across the back, outline the words, “A 
woman’s crowning glory is her hair.” Tie with ribbon the 
shade of the embroidery silk used. 

A unique hair-receiver, which is quite a novelty, has for the 
foundation the shell of a horse-shoe crab, so many of which 
are seen upon the beach. Gild the entire surface, and make 
a full pocket for the combings, of pale blue satin. Tie a 


large ribbon bow on the handle, and hang upon the wall. 
It is extremely pretty, and sure to be admired. Figure No. 
3 shows this novelty. . 

Other pretty and inexpensive gifts are photograph frames, 
to stand upon the table, or on a small easel. Any carpenter 
will make the bare frames, which should be flat, very smooth, 
and not too narrow. They may be painted in oils, or with 


Fic. 4. BEAUTIFUL TOILET CUSHION. 


enamel art paint, which comes in such lovely tints, and all 
ready for use. The following suggestions may be helpful : 

First: Paint a frame in oils, shading from palest blue to 
a dark neutral tint, for the ground. Upon this, paint a snowy 
bough, spreading across the entire top, on which are about a 
dozen little birds nestling close together. In one of the 
lower corners, a snow-drift might be painted. What could 
be more suggestive of winter than this ? 

Second: Enamel the frame ivory white, with a band of 
gold around the inner edge. On one side, and along the 
lower part of the frame, paint long, slender grasses, and wood 


Fic. 5. STAMPED DESIGN FOR COVER, 


violets. This is specially pretty in a bedroom furnished in 
white and gold. 

Third: Paint the frame a pale shade of green, and on this 
apple blossoms and swallows, in some pretty design. 

A fourth frame may be painted a sea-green for the ground. 
In the lower part of the frame, paint a pretty sea-view, and on 
one side, a few sea-birds flying upward. Those who do not 
paint might cover a few frames with quaint, old-world-look- 
ing brocade silk. These are very dainty frames, and gener- 
ally becoming to the photographs. 
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It often happens, when boarding, that one is obliged to keep 
a trunk in the room. This surely is not desirable, but it may 
be converted into “a thing of beauty” by the use of a pretty 
cover. For this purpose, felt of some preferred color is suit- 
able, although a more expensive material might be used, if 
desired. Stamp upon it a large, flamboyant pattern, to be 
worked in long, loose, but extremely effective stitches, with 
rope silk, or heavy floss. Use several shades of the silk, 
which will blend well with the material. One made of old- 
rose satin jean, and ornamented with large conventional de- 
signs in blue and gold, is attractive. 

A beautiful and very elaborate toilet cushion, for the 
“ spare room,” is shown in Figure No. 4. Select a cushion 12 
inches square, and cover with a rich quality of light yellow 
plush, finishing the edge with a silk cord. The ornamental 
cover is made of fine white drilling, on which is stamped a 
design to be cut out, when worked. Figure No. 5 shows 
the stamped design. The work includes button-hole stitch, 
outlining, drawn-work, French darning, and honey-comb 
stitch. This is nearly all done with yellow embroidery silk, a 
very little bright terra cotta being effectively used in each of 
the four corners, and around the center. Figure No. 6 shows 
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the cover worked. Edge with soft creamy lace, and place 
*cornerwise upon the cushion. This is not very difficult, if 
one can do the various kinds of needle-work involved, and its 

beauty fully repays for the time and labor spent. 
—Anna M. Bradford. 
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OHRISTMAS PENSEES, 


’ Tis Christmas, merry Christmas, 
With its holly-berries bright, 
With its sweet and joyous carols 

Chiming out into the night. 


’Tis Christmas, happy Christmas, 
With its greetings, when we hear 
Pleasant sounds of salutation 
And good wishes for the year. 


’Tis Christmas, hallowed Christmas, 
With its hidden sigh that tells 

Of the shadow that hath fallen 
Since the ringing of the bells. 


’Tis Christmas, blessed Christmas, 
With its memories untold, 
Bringing joy and pain commingled, 
As in Christmas days of old. 
—Josephine Canning. 
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A SUITABLE OHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Wat Haprenep From Not HaAvinG A CARVING KNIFE. 


ICK and Maggie had been married only 
three months. As is often the case, some of 
their wedding presents were duplicates, 
while some other things, just as necessary, 
were forgotten altogether. The worst of 
it was, that, as they lived in a village, and 
the presents were all from dear friends or 
relatives, they could not exchange them, 
as we are told they sometimes do in the 
cities. However, Maggie being a sensible 
litle woman, with the knack of making 
g ‘ things do, they had got along very well. 
It was the first of December, and Maggie, as she arranged 
the tea-table, was reviewing, mentally, her list of presents for 
Christmas. It had been such a busy year—first, the endless 
preparations for the wedding, and since then, the setting to 
rights and making pretty of her little home—that she had not 
found the time for much “ fancy-work,” so she would have to 
buy the most of them. 

She knew just what Mother and the girls would like—Father, 
too—in fact, her list was all complete and satisfactory, with 
the exception of something for Dick. “ Last, but no¢ least, 
oh, no!” she thought to herself with a happy smile. If he 
only smoked! To be sure, she was glad he did not; she 
thought it an untidy, expensive habit, but there were always 
so many pretty things one could give a smoker. 

Here the click of the gate latch interrupted her thoughts, 
and she flew to open the door. 

During the progress of their evening meal, Maggie was so 
unusually quiet, that Dick finally noticed it, and asked, 

“What’s up, little woman? Anything gone wrong to-day ?” 

“No. Why?” 

“You seem so quiet.” 

“Oh, I’ve been thinking.” 

“That’s nothing new. What about?” 

“ About Christmas. I can’t think of anything to give you; 
you have everything.” 

“That’s so. Don’t give me anything. You have given 
me yourself; that will do for one while.” 

“ What rubbish!” she said, with a pleased blush. “ Any- 
way, I want to give you something; it would not seem like 
Christmas if I didn’t!” 

“Well, get something we will both enjoy—something we 
need about the house. That will do first-rate.” 

The next day, as soon as Maggie had finished washing the 
dinner-dishes, and had tidied the kitchen, she donned her 
stylish walking suit, and set out for one of the two hardware 
stores of the village. Not finding anything that suited her 
rather fastidious taste, she left an order, with the proprietor, 
to be sent to the city and filled. Then, visiting some other 
stores to complete her list of presents, she turned her face 
homeward, with a feeling of satisfaction that the problem 
was solved. 

The following week, Maggie invited her mother, Mrs. 
Ripple, and the girls, Annie and Katie, to spend a long day 
with her. Pa Ripple was to come home with Dick at noon. 
It was an occasion when Dick and Maggie felt very anxious 
that their little establishment should have its “ best foot fore- 
most;” for, although the family had “dropped in” singly, 
time and again, at meal-time, this was their first attempt to 
have them all at a formal dinner. 

The table looked very pretty in all the bravery of bridal 
linen, china and silver. As Maggie proudly surveyed it, she 
heard her father and Dick comein. The latter came hurry- 
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ing out, his arms full of bundles. “ See here, Pet,’ he began, 
in a pleased tone, “I saw them unpacking these grapes and 
oranges as we came along, and I thought they would give 
just the right look to the table. And look at this,” opening a 
long package, “I remembered how I have had to carve with 
the butcher-knife all along, and thought it would never do 
with all our finery, to-day, and I saw this nice carving set at 
Hardy’s, and I couldn’t resist. Perhaps it was extravagant,” 
he continued, answering an inexplicable look on her face, 
“but we will call it part of our Christmas in advance. Is it 
all right?” 

“Yes, of course, you dear fellow!” she answered, swallow- 
ing a great many unspoken thoughts. “It is just what I 
was wishing for. Now goin, and make yourself charming, 
while I take up dinner.” 

“Youare sure you are pleased? I thought it would just 
suit!” 

“Yes, yes!” she said hurriedly, “go, or things will scorch!” 

When all were seated around the glittering table, and Dick, 
with a flourish, took up the new carving knife and fork, Annie 
and Katie exchanged glances, and then looked at Mrs. Ripple. 

“ Something new?” asked the latter. 

“Yes,” said Dick, “ I got them to-day ; I was tired of carving 
with the butcher-knife.” 

Katie looked at Annie again, and both giggled. 

“ What’s the joke?” said Dick. 

“ Nothing,” said Katie. Pa and Ma Ripple were both 
smiling now, and Dick looked stupidly from one to the other. 
**T declare, I don’t see anything funny!” he said at last. 

“Tell him!” “Tell him!” cried the two girls, now laugh- 
ing outright. 

“Yes, do,” said Dick. 

“There, there, girls, don’t be silly!’ They are laughing, 
Dick, because when we went to the city shopping, two weeks 
ago, we all settled on a handsome carving set as a Christmas 
present for you and Maggie; for we remembered you had 
none, and thought it would please you both.” 

“ Did you!” cried Maggie, “and only last week, I left an 
order for one at Steele’s for Dick’s Christmas gift, because 
he told me to get something we both wanted, and I thought 
we needed that most of all.” 


“There! I Anew you were not pleased, somehow, when I | 


came with this! No wonder!” | 

“Ha! ha! ha!” “He! he! he!” “Ho! ho!ho!” 

Long and loud, they all laughed, some one of them begin- 
ning again, and so starting the others, every time there was a 
pause. It was a merry meal. 

As they arose from the table there were sounds of an 
arrival in front of the house—wheels, then the gate latch 
clicking, and voices. Going out, they found Dick’s father 
and mother, just in from their home in the country. As 
soon as the confusion had subsided, they were told the “ carv- 
ing-set joke.” They were not so much amused as had been 
expected, but looked at each other, and said: 

“ Well, did you ever!” 

“ Now what’s the matter!” exclaimed Dick. 

“Why, Pa and I,” said his mother, “had sent for one, too. 
We noticed, when we were here last, that you didn’t have one.” 

Here the old lady’s voice was drowned in shouts of laugh- 
ter. How they laughed, and laughed! 

“T hope and trust,” said Dick finally, wiping his eyes, “ that 
nobody else has noticed that we haven’t a carving-set !” 

—Judith Sunshine. 


THE threads our hands in blindness spin, 
No self-determined plan weaves in. 

The shuttle of the unseen powers 

Works out a pattern not as ours.— Whittier. 
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OHIOKEN PIE. 
It started in early spring-time, ~ 
Grew green with the summer rain, 
And garnered a ray of sunshine 
In every golden grain. 


And then, as the summer faded, 
With the first of the falling leaves, 

The reaper came with his sickle, 
And bound it into sheaves. 


It was threshed, and winnowed, and ground, 
Until, it seemed, some magical power 

Had changed the golden grains of wheat 
Into barrels of snowy flour. 


And now, when Christmas-time draws near, 

In the old red farm-house one of them stands, 
And close beside it with anxious face, 

Is the farmer’s wife, with scoop in her hands. 


There’s a line of thought on her placid brow, 
As she says to herself, with a little sigh, 
“tear me! I hardly know how big J 
I ought to make my Chicken-pie. 


“ Let me think who’s coming! There’s John and May, 
Stephen, Alice and little Ted, 

Susan and Thomas, James and Joe, 
Sister Maria and brother Ned. 


“ And there’s my baby, from Mexico! 
They say he is married, my little S?’, 

I wonder much if his foreign wife 
Will like the taste of my Chicken-pie ? 


** It seems but a day since he stood at my side, 
Begging that I a story would tell, 

While he watched me making for Christmas Day 
‘The chicken-pies he loved so well. 


*T can almost see his rosy face, 
In its frame of hair like yellow gold, 
And I hear once more the merry laugh 
That always came when the story was told. 


“ Ah, well!’’ and the good wife shook her head, 
As she wiped the tears from her faded eyes, 
Then said with a smile, that was half a sigh, 
“ This never will do to make my pies. 


“It’s no use idling and doubting here, 
For, sooner or later, begin I must, 

So I’ll take a quart of sifted flour, 
And make for my chicken-pie the crust. 


** Now here are the spoons my mother used, 
They are thin and worn and old, 

And dinted deep by babies’ teeth, 
But worth their weight in gold. 


“ And every Christmas-pie I make, 
Their part must be well done, 

For of salt and of soda they measure out, 
Of spoonfuls each, just one. 


* And next from my cream-o’-tartar box 
Two rounded spoonfuls I’ll take, 

To mix with the soda, salt and flour, 
As the crust of my pie I make. 


** No butter, but just a pint of cream, 
Then I’ll daintily stir the whole, 

And, when mixed, put out on the moulding- board, 
Where the dough I will gently roll. 


** The chickens have boiled a full half-hour, 
They are tender enough, I know, 

I'll season with butter, pepper and salt, 
Then over the dish shall go. 


» The nice cream-crust I’ve made for my pie— 
Such as little Si’ liked to eat— 
I hope he will say, as he used to do, 
* Mother’s Chicken-pie can’t be beat.’”” 


—Lizzie M. Hadley. 
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A OHRISTMAS GLEE. 
Come, haste, let us seek it, 
The dear Christmas holly— 
Its crimson lights gleam brightly forth from the snow ; 
See it reach out its bonnie green boughs as an offering— 
A rare Yule-tide gift on its friends to bestow ! 


Go seek it, ye children, 
The dear Christmas holly— 
Seek it first for the home-shrine with swift, loving hands; 
Bring its sheen and its glow to the place made most sacred 
By tears and by joys, throughout kingdoms and lands. 


Go seek it, ye yeomen, 
The brave Christmas holly— 
Make a forest of emerald and red in the kirk— 
Bring the rarest of sprays for the altar—and to it 
Come, worshipers, all—be ye Christian or Turk. 


Go seek it, ye skeptic, 
The dear Christmas holly— 
As you clasp this bright emblem of Yule-tide—forsake 
Your scorn of the truth and your grim speculations, 
And of the deep joy of the Yule-tide partake. 


So gather it, good folk, 
The dear Christmas holly, 
Let it glow from the altar, and shine at the feast— 
May the glory and love of the Christ-child surround us 
As shone the light down from His star in the East! 
—Helen Chase. 


Onginal n Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OHRISTMAS BONBONS. 
A wilderness of sweets.—Mi/ton. 
A box where sweets compacted lie.—Herdert. 

O the juvenile members of the household, 
Christmas without Jdondons is like the 
Fourth of July without fire crackers. Let 
them have a bountiful supply. First, 
however, let us assure ourselves that 
these sweetmeats are perfectly pure and 
wholesome. Probably the most satis- 
factory way of doing this is to make them 
at home. If one is willing to devote a 
little time and patience to the work, a 
B) great variety of most delicious dondons 
may be made at less than half the price 
ordinarily charged by the confectioner. Recipes have been 
often given for various cream candies compounded of con- 
fectioner’s sugar worked to a paste with water and the white 
of anegg. The chief, if not the only merit, which these pos- 
sess, is that they are very quickly prepared. They are so 
greatly inferior to the boiled cream confections in every way, 
especially in wholesomeness, that no space will be devoted 
to them here. 

Granulated sugar may be recommended for all creams as 
being more re/iable than powdered or confectioner’s sugar. 
Excellent results are produced with the pulverized sugar 
oftentimes, but it is not so uniformly pure. In making the 
foundation cream the writer invariably uses water and the 
granulated sugar. Milk or cream is preferred to water by 
some good donbon makers. One objection may be urged 
against either of these, which the inexperienced will do well 
.to consider. If one chances to fail in the first experiment 
with the foundation cream, it is a simple matter to add more 
water and repeat the process, and the cream will not suffer 
because of the second boiling. Where milk is used, the flavor 
of the cream is likely to be impaired by so much cooking, and 
this is even more noticeable with cream. ” 
Foundation Cream. 

Toa pint of granulated sugar allow a scant half-pint of water. 
Place them on the back of the range in a granite kettle or bright 
tin basin, until the sugar has nearly dissolved, shaking the kettle 


occasionally to assist the process, but never stirring. Bring for- 
ward and boil, skimmitg off whatever impurities rise to the surface 
without disturbing the syrup. When it has boiled ten minutes, 
test the syrup by allowing it to run slowly from the end of a spoon. 
It will soon drip in elongated drops, and finally a long fine thread 
will float from the end of the spoon. As soon as this appears, re- 
move from the fire and set ina pan of snow or in ice-water, and 
allow it to partially cool. While still blood warm begin to work it 
with a stout spoon. Should the syrup be boiled too long a crust 
will have formed on the top, which may be removed before stirring. 
When cooked exactly right the surface is covered with a thin skin. 
When the syrup thickens and whitens add a pinch of cream of 
tartar. Beat again until thick enough to handle, then work with 
the hands. Add any flavoring desired. This foundation cream is 
the base of almost all fine, rich dondons. Its excellence depends 
upon several conditions. First, the sugar should be pure; it should 
be allowed to dissolve gradually; it should not be stirred at all 
while on the stove; it must be cooked to exactly the right con- 
sistency; it should be partially cooled before being worked, and 
then worked vigorously and well. A little experience enables one 
to tell just the instant the syrup should be removed from the fire, 
and the rest of the work presents no obstacles. If cooked too 
long the cream will “grain” and become dry and hard, while with 
too little cooking one will not be able to mould it. 

Cocoanut Balls. 

Flavor a portion of the foundation cream with vanilla and work 
in a little desiccated cocoanut. Form into small balls and set in 
a cold place for a little time. Moisten each s/ight/y with beaten 
white of egg—a brush is excellent for this purpose—then roll in 
grated cocoanut and set in a cold place till firm. 

Fig Strips. 

Chop a few figs, and cook with a little water and sugar until they 
become a thick paste. Make asmall sheet of the cream, spread 
with the fig paste, which should be cold, cover with another sheet 
of the cream, press together well, and cut in short strips or squares. 
Creamed Almonds. 

Flavor the cream with almond extract and form into loaf-shaped 
candies. Press an almond into the center of each and roll in coarse 
sugar or in chopped almonds, as preferred. It is customary to use 
the almonds without blanching, as the flavor is finer. 

Walnut Creams. 

Flavor the cream very delicately with rose water, form into balls, 
and press half of a fine English walnut into each. Hickory nuts 
are equally good, though the balls should be made smaller for these. 
Chocolate Creams. 

Vanilla or lemon is best for flavoring the cream. Make into 
small balls and set aside on a buttered plate till firm. Break up 
some Baker’s chocolate and set the basin containing it in boiling 
water until the chocolate has dissolved. Adda tiny bit of butter 
or melted suet to thin ita little. Drop the cream balls, one ata 
time, in the chocolate till all are coated, then set away to harden. 
In coating the creams, long slender sticks will be found very help- 
ful. Hard wood toothpicks will answer nicely. 

Chocolate Cocoanuts. 

Chocolate cocoanuts, which are especially fine, are made very 
much like the creams save that a little desiccated cocoanut is 
worked into the cream which is moulded into oblong shapes, then 
rolled in chocolate. Other chocolates contain walnut meats, al- 
monds or filberts. 

The French candied fruits help one in making a variety, 
the pineapple being especially nice. One slice is sufficient 
for agood many Jondons. The cherries are not quite so good 
eating, but help to make an attractive assortment. 

Some of the donbons may be tinted pink by adding to part 
of the cream a very little fruit coloring extract. 

Ribbon Strips. 

Ribbon strips are very pretty. Divide the cream into three equal 
parts. Add a little dissolved chocolate to one, the pink extract to 
another, and flavor the third portion with vanilla. Make them 
into three layers, press together, and when firm cut in small strips. 
Chocolate Caramels, No. 1. 

One pint of brown sugar, one gill of sweet milk, one-half pint of 
molasses, one-half cake of Baker’s chocolate, grated, and a good tea- 
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spoonful of butter. Boil over a slow fire, stirring until the ingre- 
dients are dissolved and occasionally afterward, as it burns easily. 
Test it by dropping a little into cold water. If it hardens quickly 
remove at once from the fire, flavor with vanilla and pour into but- 
tered tins. One should be careful in adding the extract, as the heat is 
likely to set fire to the alcohol, especially if added while on the stove. 
When cool, mark the caramels in squares with a buttered knife. 


Chocolate Caramels, No. 2. 


One cupful of grated chocolate, one cupful of molasses, one-half 


cupful of milk, and one cupful of brown sugar. Stir till dissolved, 
then add a teaspoonful of butter. Boil and test as in previous 
recipe. Flavor with vanilla after taking from the fire. 

Molasses Cocoanuts. 

Boil together one cupful of molasses, one-half cupful of brown 
sugar, a small bit of butter anda teaspoonful of vinegar. When 
cooked, stir in one cupful of desiccated cocoanut and remove 
from fire. This, when cool, may be formed into small rolls. If 
preferred, more cocoanut may be used and flavoring. 

Nut Candy. 

Line a buttered tin with nut meats, either freshly roasted pea- 
nuts, hickory nuts or almonds. Place on back of the fire one quart 
of light brown sugar and one cupful of water. Cook slowly. Test 
as in previous recipes, and when done flavor and pour over the 
nuts. Mark into strips when cool. Maple sugar may be substi- 
tuted for brown sugar, with good result. 

Sliced Cocoanut Candy. ° 

Pare a cocoanut and slice thin. Cover buttered tins with the 
slices. Boil on top of the stove two pounds of sugar and one pint 
of water. Test frequently, and when a few drops become brittle 
and hard in cold water remove from fire, add flavoring and pour 
over the sliced cocoanut. 


In packing a dondbon box, place pieces of oiled paper, such 
as confectioners use for this purpose, between the different 
layers, thus protecting the soft, moist creams from the heavier 
bonbons. Pretty boxes are now sold quite reasonably, and, 
filled with the delicious home-made sweets, make very at- 


tractive little gifts. 
—Sara Sedgwick. 
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A LETTER TO SANTA OLAUS. 


Dear Santa Claus, please don’t forget to call at our house, 

Our little kids will watch for you, each ‘‘ quiet as a mouse ;”’ 
Unless the sand man comes too soon and shuts some blinking eyes 
That wait the coming reindeer sleigh from out the wintry skies. 


There’s Tom, and Ben, and Sue, and Kate, and little blue-eyed brother, 
And me, but I’m the oldest one, so ’bout me don’t you bother ; . 
If Tom could have a painted sled, and Ben could have a top, 

When one gets tired of using his, why, they could make a swap ; 


If Sue could have a pretty doll, and Kate could have some dishes, 
Our toddling brother have a book, with painted birds and fishes ; 
And if it ain’t against your rule, to sometimes think of others, 

I want to tell you that we have the very best of mothers. 


One year ago our father died, and left us in the keep 

Of God in heaven, and every night, before we go to sleep, 

We kneel at mother’s knee and say, ‘‘ Father who art in Heaven; ” 
And mother whispers tenderly; ‘‘ Let us all be forgiven.” 


So Santa Claus, if you will be to us so kind and good, 

Please fill the smallest stockings first, and then if you but would 
Skip mine and leave some little gift for loving mother dear, 
We'll have a welcome Christmas day, though father is not here. 


A merry Christmas day for Tom, and Ben, and Sue, and Kate, 

Tho’ a green and fresh-made wreath will hang above the open grate, 
And little brother, when a man, will thank you, with the rest, 

That you did not forget to come, a welcome Christmas guest. 


“Tired Nature’s sweet restorer * * * sleep,” came down upon the fold, 

The little lambs securely slept—a story ofttimes told, 

A gentie, tender shepherdess went on her lonely way, 

And eyes were bright, and hearts were light, when broke the Christmas 
day. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
_ THE OHILDREN’S OHRISTMAS. 
THE EDUCATING INFLUENCES OF THE SEASON. 


OME to think of it, isn’t the making ready for 
Christmas even more delightful than Christ- 


mas itself? The busy week of preparation 
just before the happy Twenty-fifth,— when 
everybody wears an air of mystery—when 
shoppers do not trust their purchases to be 
“sent home” but return laden with many- 
shaped parcels (which are whisked at once 
into unheard of hiding-places)—when savory 
odors of “ sugar, spice, and all things nice ” 
pervade the dwelling, and a big, fat turkey, 
swathed in a clean, white cloth, graces the 
nail just beneath a certain third story back 
window— when the florist’s wagon stops at your door to 
leave great coils of laurel and wreaths of holly, and, per- 
haps, a sturdy young fir tree by way of Christmas adorning,— 
isn’t that the real “Christmas week,” and do we not en- 
joy it more heartily than the rather dull seven days that are 
so called? 

Now, wise parents do not shut their children out from this 
vital part of holiday fun, the “getting ready.” They do not 
agree with Mrs. Croesus, who thinks that, given plenty of con- 
fectionery, a gorgeous tree, well-stuffed stockings, and a 
stock of books and toys, her children’s happiness ought to be 
complete. They know that the unselfish principle taught by 
Him whose birth each Christmas celebrates is as true for the 
little ones as for us older folks: “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” Moreover, they see great possibilities 
in the educating influences of the season. Is Tom a spend- 
thrift by nature? The “saving up” necessary for Christmas 
presents will be a meansof grace. Is Mary inclined to be 
miserly? Every cent that she draws from her cherished 
hoard to spend for others helps to prune away that ugly 
trait; in time, peradventure, she will be generous because she 
likes to be, and not merely because she must. Is Harry 
deft with tools, and Susie with her needle? After “ necessary 
expenses” are met, there may not be much spending money 
| to spare in the household; nevertheless, Harry and Susie 
will have a gift ready on Christmas morning for each member 
of their family—the triumph of youthful ingenuity and indus- 
try over the limitations of “ filthy lucre”! 

By all means, then, encourage the youngsters to give as well 
as to get at Christmastide. Let them know and feel that the 
formeris a purer, more lasting happiness than the latter. Bless 
their little hearts !—how quickly they respond to such teaching; 
how proud they are of their small purchases; how zealous to 
complete their bits of Christmas handiwork in time; how 
pleased over their share in the Christmas secrets. Such 
whispering in corners ; such shrieking and scampering when 
mamma happens to appear upon the scene of an amiable con- 
spiracy relating to “her” present; such consultations with 
disinterested elders; such airs of importance ; such meaning 
glances and knowing smiles and mysterious remarks among 
the initiated; such righteous indignation when somebody 
“peeps” and another somebody “tells”; such outbursts of 
confidence to relieve young hearts of the unaccustomed 
weight which secrecy imposes ; such unselfish hilarity when 
the “very last” gift is bought and hidden securely;— how, 
without all these important preliminaries, can be complete the 
children’s Christmas? 


—M. D. Sterling. 


Let there be thistles,—there are grapes; 
If old things, there are new! 

Ten thousand broken lights and shapes 

Vet glimpses of the true.— 7ennyson. 
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SOME OHRISTMAS THOUGHTS 


OF A PRACTICAL NATURE. 

B) VERY one who has passed middle life and 
f} retains the remembrance of forty or fifty 
Christmases, knows that it is not the very 
poor or very rich who are yearly seeking 
Christmas novelties. ‘The very poor de- 
spair of any participation, however slight, 
in this prince of holidays; and the very 
rich generally have all that is new and at- 
tractive voluntarily laid at the feet of a 
mighty income. But there is the great 
middle class, some of whom tire of the 
invariable Christmas tree, the ever re- 
newed turkey or goose, the unavoidable 
search fer suitable gifts, and who seek with more or less suc 
cess for a new way each year to celebrate the day; others of 
this same class always welcome the old-fashioned divertise- 
ments and are only puzzled as to the means of procuring 
them. Here now is the time to exclaim, “ Blessed be noth- 
ing!” for there is a real joy in procuring Christmas happiness 
by one’s own wits and without recourse toa shrinking purse. 

One family found itself, on the verge of Christmas, not only 
without the accustomed tree, but without the means to buy 
one. The simple gifts were already prepared and a tree had 
been promised to the children. The situation daunted no- 
body; an extra fire was built in an unused room; the family 
clothes-horse was thither transported; wires of varied length 
and thickness rose from the uppermost bars and curved them- 
selves into the semblance of a bower. The whole structure 
was wound with cast-off ribbons, bits of bright-hued cambric 
and odds and ends of zephyr—anything to cover the wood 
and wire and lend the desired effect of color. The gifts were 
hung as usual, a bright youngster was hastily coached as toa 
pleasing manner of distributing the gifts, and to this day does 
that family, individually and collectively, refer with chuckles 
of reminiscent delight to “ that Christmas when we trimmed the 
clothes-horse, you know.” 

Another family—or could it be the same ?—met around the 
breakfast table one Christmas morning, and on reversing 
their plates, each found a legend, more or less poetical, in- 
scribed on a roll of paper tied with a ribbon. One said: 

“In the glory-hole, 
If you care to look, 
You will find it hanging 
On a hook.”’ 

The “glory-hole ” was a triangular closet used as a catch- 
all, and the recipient of the doggerel rushed at once to find 
suspended a bundle containing an array of gifts. Other coup- 
lets read somewhat after this fashion : 

* On the topmost shelf of the old book-case, 
Your gifts are all in their proper place.” 
“ In the china-closet’s lowest drawer, 
Search quicker than ever you searched before.” 

The pressure on the brain of the poetaster was slight, but 
it fulfilled its purpose of creating merriment. 

The old ways are the best—the feasting, the tree, the gifts— 
Christmas would not be Christmas without them; but, in order 
that they should retain the savor of true happiness, fail not 
to share them with less fortunate kindred. Neglect of this 
deprives us of a blessing, and we do not fitly honor the birth- 
day of One whose life taught unselfishness and brotherly love. 


of use, may be the only decorative thing he possesses, and 
all the more will he prize -it, particularly if accompanied by 
the touch of a friendly hand, the glance of a kindly eye, the 
living presence of a cordial human agency. 

That mother who intends to furnish a tree should, at the 
beginning of the poultry season, set the children to saving all 
the wishbones. These make pretty decorations to hang on 
the tree; after being cleaned and dried, they take kindly toa 
coat of paint or gilding, or may be wound with ribbon or 
covered with tin-foil. 

It is well to treat the tree, should one be prepared, with 
some ceremony and stateliness. Before it is stripped of its 
fruitage, the guests may walk in procession around it, singing 
a Christmas carol; or a suitable reading may be given— 
which at once reminds us of the ode to the Nativity, that har- 
monious verse which appeals alike to old and young. ‘lhe 
children’s pleasure, however, must not be delayed too long 
after they are gently reminded of the significance of the day 
which we delight to honor. 

If a veritable Santa Claus be needed, a child—the younger 


the better, speaking within bounds—makes the most pictur- 


In selecting a gift for the poor brother or sister, bear in 


mind that Christmas is not the season for cold charity, but for 
an abounding love of humanity as such. He may be provided 
with warm clothing, but be sure that it is attended by some- 
thing daintier; a booklet, a picture, a thing of beauty and not 


esque and charming one. “ He said not a word,” in the poem, 
“but went straight to his work,” so our tiny Santa Claus, cos- 
tumed and fur-clad, may strip the tree in silence, passing the 
articles to some elder who has tne gift of gab and can dis- 
tribute them while interpolating all the family jokes and 
reminiscences which seem to be demanded for the occasion. 
It is fit that music should take a leading part in celebrating 
the time when the morning stars sang together and the angels’ 
anthem was heard by night. No matter if piano, violin and 
flute are absent, 
'* Hast thou no verse, no hymn or solemn strain, 
To welcome Him to this His new abode ?” 
Do not let this beautiful and sacred day pass without har- 
monies of speech, song and soul. 
—Eleanor W. F. Bates. 
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THE FIRST SNOW. 
SUNSET. 


Over meadows, brown and sear, 
Creeping on 

Comes the slowly waning year ; 
Wood and lawn 

Dreary le ok, but holding still 

Something of Dame Nature's will. 


For the autumn’s golden dress, 
Lying low, 
May have lost its gaudiness, 
And the flow 
Of the brook sounds strangely drear, 
With the waning of the year. 


Mocking-bird and woodland thrush, 
Passed away, 

May have left a lonely hush 
In the day, 

And the golden-rod may rock, 

In the breez-, a crownless stock ; 


But, I pray you, look once more, 
For the ground 
Is a white and fluffy floor, 
While around 
Everything is crowned with snow, 
Autumn’s final overthrow. 


Deep the sun, in yonder haze, 
Lightly floats ; 

Looking on earth’s quiet ways. 
Heaven ncies 

Its fair purity, for hush, 

Lo, the earth reflects her blush. 


— Walter M. Haseltine, 


| 
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THE KITOHEN TABLE 
PLUM PUDDING. 

OW many housekeepers know that plum pudding, of 
the richest kind, may be prepared so as to be 
“always ready,” and kept perfectly good for a year 
or more? Thus making this most delicious, and 

always appreciated, dessert a frequent visitor, instead of an 
annual as it now is, to so many tables. 

To think of “ making a plum pudding for dinner” is to many 
liousekeepers as appalling as making preserves or pickles, in 
the thought it brings of morning in the kitchen, stoning 
raisins, washing currants, etc.; but if the cook has prepared 
the raisins, currants, suet and bread crumbs at her leisure dur- 
ing the past week, it becomes only a matter of a half-hour or 
less to weigh again and put the ingredients together. 

Take then, one pound each of chopped suet, of stoned 
raisins cut in half, of washed and dried currants, of brown 
sugar, and of finely crumbed bread; one-half pound of sliced 
citron, cut in small pieces; the grated rind of one orange and 
of two lemons. Mix the whole thoroughly in a large bow], 
with two teaspoonfuls of ground cinnamon, one-half tea- 
spoonful of ground cloves, the same, more or less, of allspice 
(every cook must season and spice “to taste”), a large pinch 
of salt and half a pint of rum or brandy. Pack this in Mason 
jars, and when a handsome dessert for six people is wanted, 
it is only necessary to take out one quart, add a cupful of 
chopped apples, four eggs, and as much brandy as is required— 
a gillis “enough "—and mix all thoroughly. Butter the pud- 
ding mould, and put in the bottom, if it is the ordinary con- 
ical shape, a piece of buttered paper also; put in the mixture 
and press it down well with the potato-masher, making it 
rather smooth on top, so it will stand up when turned out on 
adish. Put on the top firmly, being sure it does not leak. 
Put first an old plate in the kettle, and then half fill it with 
boiling water; put in the mould, and on the top of the kettle 
a weight to keep it well down, and the mould uprigit, and 
boil three or four hours. When it is time to dish, turn out 
carefully in the center of the dish, and sprinkle with sugar. 
If desired, a small amount of rum or brandy may be poured 
over it, and lighted just before placing on the table. It may, 
also be improved by sticking blanched almonds over the top, 
though the pudding is apt to be growing cold while this im- 
provement is going on, and so be really injured by it. 

This pudding may be prepared and put in the mould over 
night, its quality not suffering thereby in the least; and this is 
a great recommendation in a small household. 

A hard sauce made by beating (** creaming ’’) together butter 
and powdered sugar, with a little brandy, is the best sauce. 
I find powdered sugar is much better than granulated for all 
cooking purposes, though it is usually not so pure as the latter. 

S. 
Four MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES. 
Eaitor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ° 

These four recipes are all old-fashioned, and have never 
been published, to my knowlecge. ‘They were used by my 
grandmother, wh@has been 21 years dead, and was go when 
she died. The French recipe was brought over, by a member 
of the familygé50 years ago), from Paris. 

Oid-Fashioned Bread Pudding. 

Some bread soaked in milk, poured on scalding; beat it up 
smooth; one-half of a pound of suet (or one-fourth of a pound of 
butter), one pound of sugar, a few raisins, and currants, three eggs. 
Beat into alla little flour to bind it. Putin a bag and cook it in 
boiling water. 

Fish Sauce (for Shad or Rock). 

Take one tablespoonful of flour, halfa pint of m‘” piece of 

butter the size of an egg, alittle saltand halfanutme ut into 


a saucepan, and stir well. Boil ita quarter of an hour, then add 
half a pound of melted butter. Pick the fish, take the skin off, 
pour the sauce on the fish, heat it, but.do not let it boil, then put it 
it ina dish, sprinkle bread crumbs over it, and bake it a light brown. 
A French recipe for dessert: 
Omelette Souffle (in a mould). 

Break up six eggs ; separate the whites from the yolks ; put into 
the yolks three teaspoonfuls of powdered sugar, four grated 
macaroon cakes, one teaspoonful of rice flour, a little salt, anda 
little orange-flower water. Stiritup well. Butter your mould, and 


then sprinkle it with bread crumbs, lightly. Whip up the whites of . 


six eggs light, and then mix them with the yolks; pour all into 
your mould, but do not fill it quite full. Put into an oven, witha 
gentle heat, and bake a light brown. 

Grandfather Cakes. 

Three pints of flour, a piece of butter the size of an egg, a spoon- 
ful of lard, three eggs, a little salaratus (a teaspoonful); mix with 
milk, not quite so stiff as biscuit dough, and work well. 

—Mrs. R. W. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Over the Tea Cups. 

This new volume from the pen of Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
first paper of which was written sometime in 1888 while the rem .in- 
der have first seen the light during the present year, is something 
in the line of the previous works of this author—‘“ The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table,” “The Professor at the Breakfast Table.” 
and “ The Poet at the Breakfast Table.” But the writer ot 1899 
(who is now more than 8o years of age) looks at life somewhat ait- 
ferently from the same writer in 1857. There is no evidence of 
waning vigor in his production; he writes as vigorously and as en- 
tertainly as in the former days, but much of his talk is naturally 
directed toward the proplems of life and health which interest, or 
should interest, every one. And right sound are the instructions 
and suggestions which the venerable doctor communicates. ‘here 
is also a spice of personal flavor about the work which makes it the 
more interesting; and the casual reader can hardly rise from the 
perusal of a single page without the feeling that he has been hold- 
ing delightful converse with a great and kindly friend, whose help- 
ful words have elevated and cheered. The handsome volume of 
320 pages is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York, with a retail price of $1.59. 


The Golden Key, 


_ by George McDonald, 16mo, parchment paper, 35 cents. Boston, 


D. Lothrop Company. ‘“‘ The Golden Key,” a charming fairy tale 
practically presented by George McDonald, is one of the best 
booklet issues of the season. The story was first put into book 
form in this country for the use of the literature classes of Welles- 
ley college, and proved so popular that the publishers have now 
prepared it in attractive style, good for Christmas or any season. 

ARTISTIC CONFECTIONERY, FOR TABLE DECORATION, by 
Charles H. King, will be found a convenient hand-book for those 
who are interested, either as professionals or amateurs, in that 
branch of ornamentation of which it treats. It contains illustrated 
instructious in sugar spinning, icings, pipings, net, temple, rock, 
nougat, citron, border, built pastry, fancy cake and ornamental 
work, as pertaining to confectionery, cooking and baking. It is 
adapted to family use, the price is $1 50, and it may be had of the 
author, who is also the publisher, at Arlington N. J. 

FAR AND NEAR is the title of a new monthly journal which the 
Critic Company publish from 52 Lafayette Place, New York, “ under 
the direction of the Auxiliary Society of the Working Girls’ Socie- 
ties of New York.” Maria Bowen Chapin of New York is the editor, 
with O. M. E. Rowe of Boston and Emily M. Morgan of Hartford 
as associate editors. This venture is creditable in all respects, be- 
ing ably edited and well printed, and deals with an interesting sub- 
ject. Subscription price, $1 per year. 

Society AS I HAve Founp It, by Ward McAllister, with Mc- 
Allister’s portrait. Published by Cassell & Co., New York. 

Of all flat things of tongue or pen, 
The flattest are these, ‘‘ What I have been.” 


_ 
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OureT Hours Quick 


Fok THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision | 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 
Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the writer 

will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzzve. 
293.-A COLLECTION OF HIDDEN BIRDS. 
[OLD FABLES WITH A NEW FACE.—NO. II1.] 
“ Goosey, goosey gander, where do you wander ? 
Upstairs and downstairs and in my lady’s chamber ; 
There I found an old man saying of his prayers, 
I took him by the left leg and threw him downstairs.” 

Some of these ancient fables have a curious fitness, as if they 
were prophetic sayings for the conditions and events of to-day. 
What could illustrate more aptly than the one we now translate 
into modern speech the Turkish situation in Europe? If the Czar 
were asked by other powers why he wanders so restlessly about 
his empire, and why he pursues the poor old Turk, sunk in super- 
stition, even to his lady’s chamber, he could hardly answer better 
than by a paraphrase of the old nursery rhyme. And as he would 
wish it to fly abroad over all Europe, he would naturally fill it with 
as many d/rds as it could conveniently be made to hold. 

Pliny wrote, ‘‘ No man is at all times wise.” Neither are all 
kinds of animals with wings good for food. Look carefully through 
the numbered lines below, and if you do not find fowl or bird of any 
sort that would suit your taste for the Christmas dinner, order of 
your meat dealer a good fat goose; and mail a list of the names of 
birds you discover in the lines, to the publishers of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. You might win a prize. 

WHERE AND Wuy “ THERE MusT BE WAR.” 

A Ukase from the Czar, by fate allowed 


To menace combat round him, or to lands 
Far off in China, or to roll war’s cloud 
From England’s sea-glens down to Turkey’s strands— 
Such Ukase, mask it even in crafty guise, 
The public, as so wary of belief, 
Would overlook, and read his thoughts this wise : 
‘There must be war. Peter, our race’s chief, 
. The hero, nursed a wondrous splendid dream. 
Claimed over Oceans rule, and Continents ; 
11. Bade China’s famous wall own him supreme ; 
12. On Asia’s map his hope withal invents 
13. Bold lines that mark it ‘Empire’ o'er the whole. 
14. On this map, he, as antique records show, 
15. Drew our east bounds thro’ Okotsk, from the Pole, 
16. With westward sweep to Ucan (Oxus now); 
17- Thence crooking downwards, wandering through the Strait 
18. That laves Constantinople, Empire’s seat. 
19. Fate alters not. Ours is the Black Sea gate. 
20. What her decrees compel I can complete, 
21. Fulfil his plan, do double his great work, 
22. Though Moslem art invokes all Europe’s arms, 
23. By the Pope blest, or Koran called. The Turk 
24. Both sides the Golden Horn billets his swarms. 
25. With awkward poise, Colossus-like he stands, 
26. Facing the east. His left leg we must seize, 
27. Hurl him to Asia’s meagre, beggarly lands, 
28. To mumble prayers in slothful Harem’s ease. 
29. Once have we failed. Will Eastern powers twice bring 
jo. Challenge, that only with all Europe’s host 
3t. Can Aryans crown a phantom titular king 
32. O’er ruined realms by the Great Mogul lost? 
33. Werouse. Let England open guinea-sacks, 
34. French march, when Germany’s consent she gains, 
35- Both rush to arms—to meet, by their attacks, 
36. A Waterloo new—rendered on our plains. 
37- We check thea, in its further onward crawl, 
38. The meddling Press, that warns us to reform, 
39. To lift up Art, rid Genius of its thrall, 
40. And seta halo on new Freedom’s form. 
41. No Nihilist or Kennan then will dare 


SP 


42 Torail, or hire some houseless wretch’s knife 


43. To stab us, tardy warned, or puff in air , 
44. With rush of bombs, our palace, throne, and life. 
45. To die, abscond, or abdicate! hard lot! 

46. For those who plot, Siberia’s wan snows spread. 
47- They shall in nether dungeons knouted rot ; 

48. And River Obi never yields its dead. 

49. My sire, so politic, ran equal chance 

50. In bitter need. better Fortune’s ways. 

51. Abroad, at home, war will my state advance. 

52. For such as want saltpetre, let it blaze. 

53. Wars are States’ offal-conduits—when enough 

54. Occur, ‘ lewd fellows of base sort’ drain off 

55. And change to robust, ardent fighting stuff. 

56. Like chaff, in China, let brave Menschikoff 

57. Scatter Celestial troops, or hold them still. 

58. Some diplomatic fib is our resource— 

59. Howgqua I like, but think of Samqua ill— 

60. Both Mandarins he’!l win, by fraud or force. 

61. First in the field fares best, in modern fights. 

62. Shall it be they or I? O, let us speed! 

63. My flaming Oriflamme past Danube’s fens 

64. From Black sea ports and Caucasus’ rude heights 
65. Leads Heyducks, Kurds, Cossacks, a Ukraine breed— 
66. Thus far avenging those Crimea glens. 

67. There must be war! We'll put it to the touch. 

68. Whate’er the cost, rich gains must follow on. 

69. Nor need, I think it, Eastern Czars care much 

zo. For Western Priest or King, with cowl or crown.” 


Prizes: First—For the list containing the largest number of 
names of birds discovered in the above lines, $3; Second—For the 
second largest, one year’s subscription to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING; 
Third—F or the third largest, any one of the 11 bound volumes of 
Goop HOUSEKEETING. 

A list to draw a prize must contain at least 61 acceptable names 
of birds, each variety to be counted but once. Letters forming a 
name must read in consecutive order from left to right, and no 
letter once drawn on can be used in forming another name imme- 
diately preceding or succeeding the one first chosen. Give the 
names (writing plainly) in the order printed, numbers of lines in 
which they appear, and the total number of names disclosed, but in 
no case copy the poem in full. Supplemental lists cannot be ac- 
cepted. Webster’s International Dictionary will be taken as au- 
thority. In case of ties precedence will be determined by date of 
postmark. 

Those who have won’a prize in this department within the last 
12 months are requested not to compete for those offered here. 

Answers inthe February (1891) number of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Prize PuzzL—E—ANSWERS. 


291.—AN ANAGRAMMATICAL DICKENS PARTY. 
Had Dickens himself been present at the “ Dickens Party,” 


_ he would have utterly failed to recognize some of his own, they 
| were so rudely disguised. Puzzle workers confess that they have 


been thoroughly puzzled and perplexed by some of these Ana- 
grams, yet many good lists have been forwarded. There ought to 
have been no errors, for proofs were sent to the author, with in- 
structions to carefully revise them; and they came back witha 
note of assurance, saying, “ They are all right.” Anagram No. 42 
was answered by only two or three persons (all but one failing on 
other numbers), and the entire list by but one—Miss H. S. Haz- 
eltine of Melrose Highlands, Mass., the family recently won a prize). 
There is no doubt but that, had the troublesome 42 appeared with- 
out errors, it would have been readily answered by all; therefore 
the first three lists received, having the remaining 99 names correct, 
are entitled to the prizes. “a 

The prizes are awarded as follows: First, $3, to I. R. Hartog, 
New Haven, Ct.; Second, one year’s subscriptiongo Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, to E. K. Herron, Endicott, Mass.; Third, any one of the 
ten bound volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, to J. G. Shearer, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorable mention is due these competitors, in addition to the 
prize winners, whose lists were quite complete, in spite of errors: 
Massachusetts—Lucy E. Goodridge, Newton Centre, Mrs. E. F. 
Sears, Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Edward Whitney, Worcester, Miss H. 
S. H»zgitine, Melrose Highlands, Florence L. Bachelder, Malden; 
New k—Miss Mary Phayre, New York, Constance S. Dickey, 


| 
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Newburgh, Mary C. Wood, Ithaca, Mrs. M. R. Silsby, Seneca 
Falls; Mrs. Ada Britton, Dayton, O., Mrs. Charles J. Webb, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Mrs. K. R. Bartlett, St. Louis, Mo., “J. L. H.,” (list 
not for competition), Louisville, Ky., Mary A. Porter, Washington, 
D.C., Mrs. E. H. Jackson, Charleston, S. C., Estelle A. Witter, 
Brooklyn, Ct., Lela Wilson, Rusk, Texas, Mrs. G. H. Bryant, 
Auburn, Ala., Mrs. W. F. Cameron, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Anagrams and their answers, which follow, make an enter- 
taining study for those who have an interest in such matters. The 
letters in italics indicate corrections of errors: 

ANAGRAMS. CHARACTERS. 


1. A walk in the linen, Nathaniel Winkle. 

2. Piqued in all, Daniel Quilp. 

3. Grandma’s third go, Thomas Gradgrind. 
"4. Drab green vail, Gabriel Varden. 

5. Small ewer, Sam Weller. 

6. Part my lake, Mark Tapley. 

7. Mass nob spars, Sampson Brass. 

8. George J. Ray, Joe Gargery. 

9. Cat may trot, Tattycoram. 
10. Chop mint, Tom Pinch. 


. I twirl votes, 
. Berwick wins mail, 


Oliver Twist. 
Wilkins Micawber. 


13. Army gas pie, Sairey Gamp. 

14. Tried to trill, Little Dorrit. 

15. Can’t deny Rosy, Sydney Carton. 

16. Dock all dyed, Lady Dedlock. 

17. Bet two doors yet, Betsey Trotwood. 
18. Dole Mark polish, Harold Skimpole. 
19. Pearls dine too hard, Pleasant Riderhood. 
20. Vice kills Drew, Dick Swiveller. 

21. I kiss Bell, Bill Sikes. 

2. Let Jew oil, Joe Willet. 

23. King, hurl not! Tulkinghorn. 

24. Rob no hid Jew, John Browdie. 

25. Pad devil if per cod, David Copperfield. 
26. Age try law, Walter Gay. 

27. Hop lost driver, Lord Verisopht. 
28. Reed, chew darts, Edward Chester. 
2g. Lunatic pet cat, Captain Cuttle. 

30. Alms, Jerry, Mrs. Jarley. 

31. Ona holy place, Noah Claypole. 

32. Dry doll vane, Dolly Varden. 

33. Line boy clink cash, Nicholas Nickleby. 
34. He swims corn (cor-m), Miss Mowcher. 

35. Grab nude dray (é-ray), Barnaby Rudge. 
36. Won odd ride, Edwin Drood. 

37- A winter milk-tin, Tim Linkinwater. 
38. Pad mule boy, Paul Dombey. 

39. He chose tin rams, The Marchioness. 
40. Pit trims tape, Sim Tappertit. 

41. Kine yet black, Kate Nickleby. 

42. Ye new trade (Mew Roy Tei), Tony’Weller. 

43. Her mute’s sermons, Esther Summerson. 
41. Bled (Ble-e-d) a steady horn, Bradley Headstone. 
45. Break French lye, Frank Cheeryble. 
46. Joy hen grub, John Grueby. 

47- Silly toy bowl, Tilly Slowboy. 

48. Well, be frail, Bella Wilfer. 


i Nice lute team, 


Lucie Manette. 


50. Spins a prune, Susan Nipper. 

51. Tom, whirl good mitre, Mortimer Lightwood. 
52. Cabby’s junk, Jack Bunsby. 

53. I drug her rat, Arthur Gride. 

54. Fame, dear Madge, Madame Defarge. 
55. Jar field glen, Alfred Jingle. 

56. Job, go ram tacks, Major Bagstock. 
57. Meg goes, parson, George Sampson. 
58. A garden ball, Abel Garland. 

59. Ama red eel ham, Emma Haredale. 
60. Lunch near mart, Arthur Clennam. 
61. Force elm beyond, Florence Dombey. 
62. Nor adds in cloth, Codlin and Short. 
63. Gil’s wages, Silas Wegg. 

64. Sign (2) wicked elf! Agnes Wickfield. 
65. I sup, Jessy, Sissy Jupe. 

66. So no log mills, Solomon Gills. 

67. Jotneck howls, John Westlock. 
68. Nan’s gem gown, Newman Noggs. 


. Muddy leal Jews, 

. Great head pent, 

. Creaks jar me, 

. Now seem King Lear, 


Catch near rod, sir, 


. Rue (Re-w) kiss pledge, 
. Jew march in thin line (lie), 


Susan’s grass dug-out, 
Tug a time-gong, 


. Quacks free words, 


Jam has other use, 


. Abe led Mary in, 
. Bond of fine music, 


Pa, I pull my wig, 
Real rats do, 
Deny ail code, 


Brig types (4), 
. Can ram putty, 


Judy Smallweed. 
The Aged Parent. 
James Carker. 
Morleena Kenwigs. 
Richard Carstone. 
Peg Sliderskew. 
Jeremiah Flintwinch. 
Augustus Snodgrass. 
Montague Tigg. 
Wackford Squeers. 
James Harthouse. 
Madeline Bray. 
Nicodemus Boffin. 
William Guppy. 
Rosa Dartle. 

Daniel Doyce. 
Betsey Prig. 

Tracy Tupman. 


| appear. 


87. No jam need rust, 


Bunks be lit, 


Maim a linnet, Adam, 
go. Grammar Hay, 


gt. War poles nod, 


Hen, wren or boy (b-a-y) colt, 
We lap (1-o-p) piled sleep, 


94 Jest some farther, 


95. Tie clean brat, 


96. A real cad, 


97- Tap at grey clog, 


98. Fits Limes, 


99- 
100. 


Be neat boys’ port, 
Down a local tour, 


Jane Murdstone. 
Kit Nubbles. 


Madame Mantalini. 


Mary Graham. 
Dora Spenlow. 


Lawrence Boythorn. 
Poll Sweedlepipe. 


James Steerforth. 
Tite Barnacle. 
Ada Clare. 

Clara Peggotty. 
Miss Flite. 


Abbey Potterson. 
Allan Woodcourt. 


Following are the Dickens novels in which the above characters 


The rules did fot call for them, but as three of the com- 


petitors added them to their lists, and as they may be of service 


| to those who may wish to compare notes, they are recorded here: 


1. Pickwick Papers. 35. Barnaby Rudge. 68. Nicholas Nickleby. 

2. Old Curiosity Shop. 36. Edwin Drood. 69. Bleak House. 

3. Hard Times. 37- Nicholas Nickleby. 70. Great Expectations. 

4. Barnaby Rudge. 38. Dombey and Son. 71. Dombey and Son. 

5. Pickwick Papers. 39. Old Curiosity Shop. 72. Nicholas Nickleby. 

6. Martin Chuzzlewit. 40. Barnaby Rudge. 73- Bleak House. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop. 41. Nicholas Nickleby. 74. Nicholas Nickleby. 

8. Great Expectations. 42. Pickwick Papers. 75. Little Dorrit. 

g. Little Dorrit. 43. Bleak House. 76. Pickwick Papers. 
1o. Martin Chuzzlewit. 44. Our Mutual Friend. 77. Martin Chuzziewit. 
11. Oliver Twist. 45. Nicholas Nickleby. 78. Nicholas Nickleby 
12. David Copperfield. 46. Barnaby Rudge. 79. Hard Times. 

13. Martin Chuzzlewit. 47. Cricket onthe hearth.80. Nicholas Nickleby. 
14. Little Dorrit. 48. Our Mutual Friend. 81. Our Mutual Friend. 
15. Tale of Two Cities. 49. Tale of Two Cities. 82. Bleak House. 

16. Bleak House. 50. Dombey and Son. 83. David Copperfield. 
17. David Copperfield. 51. Our Mutual Friend. 84. Little Dorrit. 

18. Bleak House. 52. Dombey and Son. 85. Martin Chuzzlewit. 
1g. Our Mutual Friend. 53. Nicholas Nickleby. 86. Pickwick Papers. 
20. Old Curiosity Shop. 54. Tale of Two Cities. 87. David Copperfield. 
2t. Oliver Twist. 55- Pickwick Papers. 88. Old Curiosity Shop. 
22. Barnaby Rudge. 56. Dombey and Son. 89. Nicholas Nickleby. 
23. Bleak House. 57- Our Mutual Friend. go. Martin Chuzzlewit. 
24. Nicholas Nickleby. 58.,Old Curiosity Shop. gt. David Copperfield. 
25. David Copperfield. 59. Barnaby Rudge. 92. Bleak House. 

26. Dombey and Son. _ 60. Little Dorrit. 93. Martin Chuzzlewit. 
27. Nicholas Nickleby. 61. Dombey and Son. 94. David Copperfield. 
28. Barnaby Rudge. 62. Old Curiosity Shop. 95. Little Dorrit. 


29. Dombey and Son. 


30. Old Curiosity Shop. 


31. Oliver Twist. 


32. Barnaby Rudge. 


33. Nicholas Nickleby. 
34. David Copperfield. 


63. Our Mutual Friend. 


64. David Copperfield. 


65 


. Hard Times. 


66. Dombey and Son. 


67. Martin Chuzzlewit. 100. 


96. 
97: 
98. 


Bleak House. 
David Copperfield. 
Bleak House. 


g9- Our Mutual Friend. 


Bleak House. 


Lines from the Letters of Pleased Puzzle-Workers. 
“Do have another one soon.” 
**T could not keep away from yeur ‘ Dickens Party.’”’ 

“TI take great pleasure in working over your puzzles.” 

“TI have taken no little interest in the ‘Dickens Party,’ and it has 
served to while away some hours of enforced idleness.” 

“My little sister and I have scarcely taken time to eat since the last 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING came, we have been so busy with the Anagrams.” 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., DECEMBER 6, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousgKkEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and te whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousgKERPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston ; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis ; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans: San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co.. Detroit; Montreal News Co; 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME, 


That—A\ll contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“‘ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goov HOvUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers: and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must iaclose return postage with their 
communications. Adi manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” P 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR 1891. 

The next number of Goop HousEKEEPING—that which is to 
assume the new and improved form which has already been an- 
nounced—will be a sample of that which its publishers propose to 
offer henceforth. The visits of the Monthly Magazine will not be 
so frequent as those of the Fortnightly Journal have been; but the 
longer waiting will be rewarded by a richer variety of contents, and 
we sincerely believe better service in every way. Presenting more 
than twice the amount of reading matter, it will be possible to give 
thorough attention toa much greater number of topics in each 
issue, and thus to diversify as well as to add to the quantity given. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING has some especially notable features for 
the coming year, chief among which we may perhaps class the 
“Ten Mornings in the Kitchen,” by Miss Parloa. This will bea 
most admirable series of papers in every way. Not only will they 
give welcome and timely suggestions as to what to do in the 
kitchen, and 4ow to do it, but none of our readers need be told 
that Miss Parloa understands how to handle the English language 
as deftly and effectively as she handles culinary materials and 
utensils, so that her series will make charming reading in a literary 
way. It is not too much to say that these papers will be among 
the very best productions ever given to the public by this gifted 
writer. GooD HOUSEKEEPING is very happy to be able to present 
them. 


But not to depend upon a single attraction in this line, however 
eminent, we shall also early in the volume present a series of 
papers from the pen of Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, whose name represents 
the personality of one of the most gifted and versatile teachers and 
writers known to the science of the household. These papers, of 
which it is not necessary to say another word by way of commen- 
dation, will be entitled, ““ Housekeeping—What is It?” and “* What 
Shall be our Standard for Good Housekeeping ? ” 


Certainly no reader will forget that henceforth Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING is to present monthly the most approved Redfern fash- 
ions. These, it should be borne in mind, are not simply fashions 
emanating from the establishment of that great authority, but are 
carefully selected and pictured expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, with graphic and. explicit reading matter written for our col- 
umns by a favorite contributor, Helena Rowe. Thisis adeparture 
which must prove a great attraction to all who love the chaste, the 
beautiful and the novel in dress and adornment. 


Another of our valued contributors, who writes under the thin 
disguise of a nom de Plume, will contribute an interesting series of 
papers on “ Table Drinks,” which will contain a multitude of inter- 
esting facts, interestingly told, together with more or less of fancy 
and suggestion, regarding tea, coffee and the minor beverages 
usually mingled by the average American with his dinner. To 
this it may be added that the next volume will be furnished with a 
Topical Index, so that instant reference may be had to any subject 
treated in its columns. 


The good things thus indicated are merely prominent and sug- 
gestive. When it is also considered that valuable papers will be 
had from such writers as Mrs. Hester M. Poole, Mrs. H. Annette 
Poole, Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, Mrs. Ada Marie Peck, Marie Go- 
zaldi, Mrs. Frances W. James, Mrs. Isabella Laning Candee, Mrs. 
Laura E. Richards, Mrs. M. J. Plumstead, Mrs. Julia H. May, 
Mrs. Annie Wade Westbrook, Mrs. Caroline H. Stanley, Mrs. E. 
B. Sanford, Mrs. Ella Sturtevant Webb, Mrs. Susan Teall Perry, 
Mrs. Ione L. Jones, Mrs. C. S. Fox; Lucretia P. Hale, Carlotta 
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Perry, Juniata Stafford, Adelaide Cilly Waldron, Miriam K. Davis, 
Pauline Adelaide Hardy, Alice O. Darling, Olive E. Dana, Mattie 
W. Baker, Irene Putnam, Helen Chase, Ruth Hall, Isabel Gordon, 
Helen Whitney Clark, Hattie Whitney; “ Rachel Macy,” “ Anna 
Sawyer,” “ Hannah Sedgwick,” “ Judith Sunshine,” “ Ruth Arm- 
strong,” “Dinah Sturges,” “ Annie Curd,” “Sara Sedgwick,” 
“ Ruth Argyle,” ‘* Rachel Schuyler,” “ Priscilla Bennett,” “ Helen 
Percy,” “ Ella Lyle”; Edward Bellamy, Edgar L. Wakeman, Ed- 
ward Atkinson, E. C. Gardner and others, with more than fou een 
hundred additional writers, whose des¢ is at all times at the com- 
mand of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, it will be seen that it has abundant 
resources from which to cater to the tastes and preferences of its 
multitude of readers. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

This is our Christmas feast, with all the “ Fixings ” appropriate 
to the occasion. Goop HOUSEKEEPING hopes and believes that 
it will be found in every way satisfactory, and that it may be long 
remembered with pleasure. It naturally and properly opens with 
“A Simple Story of a Christmas Tree,” known of at Hudson-on- 
the-Hudson one year ago, and though the story may seem like a 
page extracted from the personal experience of many a reader, 
perhaps owing to that fact, it will claim all the more attention. 

In quite a different home, and amid different surroundings, oc- 
curred the “ Pine-Cone Christmas " so interestingly described by 
Mary E. Child, where giving and receiving were weighed in an 
adjustable balance. Possibly just what was done by these people 
may not be practicable in every home where is felt the like 
necessity for economy and expedients; but this charming narra- 
tive ought to give the incitement and suggest the way for at least 
something equally pleasing and appropriate. 

Next in order, though probably most housewives will have found 
it first of all, comes “A Christmas Dinner,” prepared by Miss 
Parloa, and arranged “in sucha manner that a great part of the 
work can be done one or two days before the holidays.” This 
matter of arrangement might be a special commendation, but 
fortunately nothing of the kind will be needed; Miss Parloa’s 
dinners do not require any subsidiary indorsement. 

Thenthe practical in another direction is taken up by Ada 
Marie Peck, who treats of the “ Present-giving Perplexities ” with 
which most people are more or less familiar, and gives sowe sug- 
gestions for solving an increasingly serious problem. 

If this paper does not solve the difficulty, it would seem that a 
solution must be reached by the time the reader is through with 
the illustrated article by Anna M. Bradford, relating to *“ Christ- 
mas Gifts,” which not only pictures by pen, but brings in the 
aid of the engraver’s art to present such a variety of designs as 
must be found to meet many perplexing conditions. 

Having thus her own difficulties removed, the reader may laugh 
heartily at the story which Judith Sunshine tells regarding a young 
couple who began housekeeping with a deficiency in their outfit, 
which they found abundantly and even embarrassingly supplied. 
No one should, and no one interested will, overlook the round 
dozen of recipes for home-made bonbons which Sara Sedgwick 
weaves into her valuable contribution, which quite as much as 
anything in the number will appeal to the children—and to all who 
are young enough in taste and enjoyment to retain the proverbial 
“ sweet tooth.” 

In respect of the proper observation of the occasion, M. D. 
Sterling contributes the “ Children’s Christmas,” and Eleanor W. 
F. Bates presents “ Some Christmas Thoughts ” of practical nature. 


Each and all of these will be found timely and suggestive, and 
will reach the reader in season to lend their assistance in the 
preparations which will make so many a heart glad when the day 
shall arrive—yet hardly less enjoyable will be the anticipative 
work, the secrecies, the little surprises, the self-sacrifices in order 
that some one else may be made glad and happy. 

In full unison with this spirit of peace and love will be found 
the abundant verse which this number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
places before the world. That is a beautiful poem from the pen of 
Carlotta Perry, “The Land of the Afternoon,” with its touching 
pathos, and surely at this Christmastide every true man and 
woman will join with the writer in the declaration that they have 
“found life worth the living.” In addition will be found “‘ The 
Old and the New,” by Lydia Wood Baldwin, “ Christmas Pensees,” 
by Josephine Canning, and a rhythmical dissertation on “ Chicken 
Pie,” by Lizzie M. Hadley. Yet that by no means exhausts the 
list, for there is ‘* A Christmas Glee,” by Helen Chase, “ A Letter 
to Santa Claus,” by Clark W. Bryan, and “ The First Snow,” by 
Walter M. Hazeltine. 


OHRISTMAS, 


Welcome to the Christmastide! that season of general merry- 


_ making and exultation, so dear to the heart of childhood, so tender 


and rejuvenating to the aged, so comforting to the disconsolate 
and bereaved, so inspiring to the earnest and the strong, so sacred 
to the reverent, so assuring to the Christian, of whatever race or 
clime or faith. What a joy it sheds—what brightness and bless- 
ing! Its radiance enters the homes of the rich and powerful, and 


_ there touches and ennobles the human hearts which it penetrates, 


the while it brings to the cabin of the poor and lowly a brighter 
luster than ever proclaimed the beauty of gold or diamonds. 
“Peace on earth!” The armed hand falls, the spear and the 
shield are laid aside, hand clasps hand and eye returns the kindly 
glance of eye, as man recognizes everywhere his fellow—* My 
brother! my sister!’’ The din and the tumult have ceased; an 
air of holy calm enwraps the earth as with a mantle, and rudeness, 
violence and discord are transformed to gentleness, kindness and 
harmony. “Good will to man!” Sweet and soft the music of the 
ages sings the low refrain, which steals from ear to ear and from 
heart to heart, thrilling, purifying, uplifting. 
* My neighbor is the suffering man, 
Though at the farthest pole.” 

What though human hearts aud human kind be recognizing the 
great Christian precepts as never before in the history of the earth, 
and the rough places of life are being wonderfully smoothed for 
those who must walk therein? This day—this holy Christmas 
day—cannot wait for the leavening of the mass; it brings its own 
o’ersweeping wave, which disdains bounds and barriers, and goes 
out to search the waste places of the earth, for homes and lives 
which may be reached by its heavenly glow ana brightened as 
with a glint of celestial sunshine. They are abroad in all our land, 
multitudes upon multitudes of wretched ones, to whom the battle 
of life seems to mean only bitterness, and its end simply oblivion 
without hope or trust. How blessed to bring to even one of these 
a day of gladness and an hour when the bitter waters may be set 


| aside, and the cool fountains of Life and Love may yield their 


strengthening draught. Toward this end all, whether high or low, 


rich or poor, may give aid; and this it is that GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING would earnestly and renewedly urge, the while that it gladly 
yet reverently wishes to all its readers—and to all the world—a 
| * Merry Christmas!” 
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Many Clergymen, 


Singers, actors, and public speakers use 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It is the favorite 
remedy for hoarseness and all affections of 
the vocal organs, throat, and lungs. As an 
anodyne and expectorant, the effects of 
this preparation are promptly realized. 

“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has done me great 
good. It is a splendid remedy for all dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs, and I have 
much pleasure in testifying to its merits.”— 
(Rey.) C. N. Nichols, No. Tisbury, Mass. 

“In my profession of an auctioneer, any 
affection of the voice or throat is a serious 
matter, but, at each attack, I have been re- 
lieved by a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. This remedy, with ordinary care, 
has worked such a magical effect that I have 
suffered very little inconvenience. I have 

. also used it in my family, with very excel- 

lent results, in coughs, colds, &c.’”—Wm. FH. 
Quartly, Minlaton, So. Australia. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


1784. 1890. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


Used by ladies everywhere in 


Embroidery, Knitting and Crochet Work. 
Also for Olany, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the country. 
on Spools and in Balls. 
LINEN FLOSS IN SKEINS OR IN BALLS. 
200 yd. 3-Cord Thread for Shoe Buttons. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San cisco. 


USE BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Sold in labelled 3 Ib. tins. 


ARMOURS 
EXTRAGT 


BEEF. 


The best and most eco- 
nomical ‘‘stock’’ for Soups, 
Sauces, Beef Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfr 


LADIES, money in’spare time? Send 15 cents. 
why not OSE BALM CO.,, Rochester, N. Y. 


A DAY SURE. $2.15 Samples Free. 
BH tier Horse owners buy 1 to 6. 20 other special- 
Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich, 


What shall the 


Present be? 


You “don’t know exactly what I'll 
get for Charles.” He doesn’t know 
what he’ll get for you. Nobody does. 
You'll see what our catalogue men- 
tions first. Ready early in December. 


What is it you want to accomplish 
with a gift? Think of one for whom 
you intend a gift. What effect do 
you want that gift to have? To 
gratify his or her sense of posses- 
sion? Not so mean as that. To 
bear pleasant thoughts of the giver ? 
That’s it! That’s it! 

A proper gift is one that fits into 
the relations of those between whom 
it passes that it seems the silent lan- 
guage of the acceptable feeling of the 
giver; unspoken it may be, but under- 
stood. An improper gift is one that 
does not so fit in; one that jars, no 
matter how little. 

Books speak a various language; as 
various as the thoughts of man and 
woman. They fit the thought and 
life, the thinking and living power, 
the capacity of all men and all women, 
if chosen well; and, when chosen 
well,they not only fit the receiver and 
the occasion, but they express the 
delicacy, the niceness, the trueness, 
the fulness and the balance of the 
giver’s apprehension of the relations 
which actually exists between giver 
and givee. 

What better gift than a set of the 
reproduced Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Ninth Edition? You may have the 
superior binding until January 1, 
1891, first volume for 60 cents, the 
remaining twenty-four volumes $1.50 
each. After that time, price will be 
$2 per volume. Send for descriptive 
circulars. 


Forses & WALLACE 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Fair Skin 
As Soft as Silk. 


A Kansas girl writes: “I spend 
half my time in the open air in 
the saddle, on the prairie, and in 
spite of the sharp western winds 
my skin is soft as silk, and as 
fair as any one could wish—all 
due to Packer’s Tar Soap, which 
I have used for years, and con- 
sider the finest thing for the 
complexion.” 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


is pure, mild and curative. It 
soothes while it cleanses. Price, 
25cents. All Druggists. Sam- 


ple, half-cake, 10 cents in stamps. 


Mention Goop HousEkgeEPinc. 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 100 Fulton St., New York. 
TEE 
BANNER 
LAMP 


Excels all others for 


BEAUTY, BRILLIANGY, 
SAFETY AND ECONOMY. 


Gives A STEADY WHITE 
HT. 


SUPERIOR IN WORKMAN- 
SHIP AND FINISH. 
Prices lower than any other 
Lamp of equal merit. 
Several attractive styles. 
GE Ask your dealer for it. 

Take no other. 
ThePlume & Atwood Mfg.Co. 
NewYork,Chicago, Boston. 


100 SONGS fora2centsiamp Homes & Yours, Capiz, 0. 


THE BEST YEAST IN THE WORLD. 


Send us roc in silver and we will mail you a package 
Ree oy Russian Yeast.”’ Guaranteed 
absolutely the best or money cheertully a, 

RUSSIAN YEAST CO., Jonestown, Miss. 


PAINLESS 


CINE 


BOX 


For Weak Stomach—Impaired Digestion — Disordered Liver. 


BY ALL DRUGGIS 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents 
FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s 
Pills on receipt of price—dut inguire first. (Please mention this paper.) 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


BREVITIES. 


Hark! the bells of Christmas ringing, 
All abroad their echoes “‘nging, 
Wilder still and wider winging 
On the waste of wintry air; 
On their solemn, swift vibrations, 
Rapture, rapture through the nations,— 
Rapture, till their glad pulsations 
Million blissful bosoms share. 


Hark! the Christmas bells resounding, 
Earth’s old jargon all confounding ! 
Round the world their tumult, bounding, 

Spreads Immanuel’s matchless fame! 
Million hands their offering bringing, 
Million hearts around Him clinging, 
Million tongues Hosanna singing, 

Swell the honors of His name! 


Crown Him, monarchs, seers, and sages, 
Crown Him, bards, in deathless pages ; 
Crown Him King of all the ages! 

Let the mighty anthem rise. 
Hark! the crash of tuneful noises ; 
Hark! the children’s thrilling voices; 
Hark! the world in song rejoices, 

Till the chorus shakes the skies. 

— Unidentified. 
VACANT PLACES. 

Draw more closely round the fire, 
While the merry blaze leaps higher, 
And the crimson shadows fall 
Down the floor and on the wall. 
Draw the curtains close, for fear 
Earth’s gray surface cold and drear 
Coldly draw the glow away 
From our hearth this Christmas Day. 


Hark—the sound of pealing bells! 
With the wind it sinks and swells; 
Loud it swells and softly dies, 
Like some sweet soul to the skies 
Rapt away, that leaves the earth 
Sadder for the vanished mirth, 
Darker for the vanished ray — 
Bells are sad on Christmas Day. 


Draw your chairs more closely round; 
Let no tiny gap be found— 

Let there be no empty space 

That might seem a vacant place 
Waiting fora disused chair, 

With a young face smiling there 

As it smiled so blithe and gay 
Just a year ago to-day! 


O sad hearts that would forget, 
But whom Mem’ry still doth fret, 
Cease to see the perished grace, 
Slender form and loving face, 
Bleeding as the joyous bell 

Tolls for joy a funeral knell ! 
Think instead how far away 

They too keep this Christmas Day! 


Yea: for sorrow comes to all, 

And its shadows blackest fall 

Where the fullest sunshine glowed. 
Henceforth we must take the road 
With slow footsteps—bear alone 
Woes our lost ones ne’er have known; 
And “ Thank God for this!’ we’ll say 
*Midst our tears on Christmas Day. 


A vacant place—an empty chair— 
Who but doth this sorrow share? 
Though grief well-nigh be forgot, 
What heart beats where grief is not? 


Still, oh, still the chiming bell 
Tidings of great joy doth tell, 
And we with our lost ones may 
Once more keep our Christmas Day! 
— Unidentified. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of,all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


Till ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice, a chime, 
A chant sublime, 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


But in despair I bowed my head— 

‘* There is no peace on earth,” I said; 
‘For hate is strong, 
And mocks the song 

Of peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep, 
“* God is not dead, nor doth he sleep ! 
The wrong shall fail, 
The right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good-will to men!” 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 


CHRISTMAS LAND. 


Who has the key of Christmas Land? 
Where the bonfire shines, 
And the holly twines, 

Carollers sing—a merry band— 
And stars are bright o’er that fair strand— 
Who has the key of Christmas Land? 


Light are the hearts in Christmas Land ; 
In each group you meet 
There are faces sweet, 

Bosoms young and guileless are there, 
And brows not yet wrinkled with care— 
Who has the key of Christmas Land? 


Dear baby hearts in Christmas Land, 
We want to be near, 
And join in your cheer 
When the tree with its strange fruit bends, 
And you wait for what Santa sends— 
“Who has the key of Christmas Land? 


Love has the key of Christmas Land. 
Oh! come, Cherub Love, 
With wings like the dove, 

Spread over hearts thy light of peace, 
Sow for a harvest fu!l of increase— 
Opcn the gates of Christmas Land. 


Open the gates of Christmas Land; 
There is much to do 
And the days are few. 
Bid all men set Charity free ; 
By thy grace, let us see there be 
None of God’s poor in Christmas Land. 
— William Lyle. 


CHRISTMAS SHADOWS. 
The needles have dropped from her nerveless 


hands, 
As she watches the dying embers glow, 
For out from the broad old chimney-place 
Come ghostly shadows of “‘long ago 


Shadows that carry her back again 

To the time of her childhood’s artless joy; 
Shadows that show her a tiny row 

Of stockings awaiting the Christmas toy ; 
Shadows that show her the faces loved 

Of many a half-forgotten friend : 
And the Christmas eve it is passing by 

While Past and Present in shadows blend. 
Alone in the dear old homestead now, 

With only the shadows of *‘ Auld Lang Syne,” 
The clock is ticking the moments on, 

While the tears in her aged eyes still shire. 


If only out from the silent world— 

The world of shadows which mock her so— 
One might return to his vacant chair, 

To sit with her in the firelight’s glow ! 
If only—was that a white, white hand 

That seemed to beckon her out of the gloom ? 
Or was it the embers’ last bright flash 

That startled the shadows around the room? 


The Christmas eve has passed at length ; 
A glorious day from the night is born; 
The shadows are gone from earth away, 
And the bells are ringing for Christmas morn. 
But, ah! by the broad old chimney-place 
The angel of death keeps watch alone. 
For straight to the Christ-child’s beckoning arms 
A longing spirit hath gladly flown. 
— Unidentified. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


There are scarlet gems in Winter’s Crown, 
And they shine through the showering snow ; 
There are gleams of fight from the berries white 
Of the shy-leaved mistletoe ; 
There is laughter and glee 
While the blast blows free, 
And the boughs are bare 
To the frosty air, 
And mirth is merry and mocks despair. 


There are glad gay sounds in Winter’s voice, 
As it rings out the welcome strain : 
“Draw near, draw near, for your Christmas 
cheer, 
Now the old King comes again ;”’ 
And let laughter and glee 
Alone greet me, 
Though my locks are gray 
As the short-lived day, 
Yet I love and live for the young and gay. 
. oo * * * * 7 * * 


There are sadder tones in the frosty air, 
And a sadder voice to sigh ; 

For the dear old King has gone to rest, 
And the dear Old Year must die; 

So lay it low in a shroud of snow, 
Beneath the midnight sky. 


Ring out, glad bells, from far and near, 
Ring over the tossing sea; 

Ring out for the birth of the glad New Year, 
So happy a year to be! 


O“ day of the Year,” with hopes all bright, 
Though the earth be dull and gray 

We welcome you in the pale sweet light 
Of the day that has passed away. 


Ring out, ring out, from the world apart, 
O bells, so blithe;and gay ; 

Your message and you stand heart to heart. 
As you speak to us all to-day. 


Ring out o’er lands that are near and dear, 
Or ever so far away, 
Till the welcome sound its way has found, 


And we echo its joy for aye! 
— Unidentified. 
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